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PART  I. 


SCENE    I. 

The   Village  and  Mill.    Just  before  the  dawn. 

OPENING   CHORUS  [off-]. 

Set  to  "  Underneath  the  Stars." 

By  kind  permission  of  the  Publishers  FRANCIS  DAY  &  HUNTER. 

Where^the  moonlight's  beaming 
On  a  world  a-dreaming, 
Elf  and  fay  are  scheming 

Good  or  iirto  all. 
While  they  lie  a-sleeping, 
We  our  tryst  are  keeping, 
Till  the  sunbeams  peeping, 

Home  the  fairies  call. 

Enter  FAIRY  QUEEN  and  two  Fairy  Companions. 

Queen.     Here  is  the  village.     While  slumber  seals  their  eyes 
We  must  embark  upon  our  enterprise. 
Vender's  the  mill. 

ist  F.  The  miller's  lately  dead. 

Queen.     Yes,  and  to-day  the  will  is  to  be  read. 

He  had  three  sons.     Whate'er  the  will  may  say, 
The  younger  son  will  be  my  protege. 

2nd  F.     Young  Florian  ? 
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Queen.      Yes,  he  is  kind,  and  will  not  let 

Aught  harm  the  cat  that  was  his  father's  pet. 
2nd  F.     Look  there  ! 

Enter  FRITZ.     He  carries  a  sack. 
Queen.      It's  Fritz,  the  miller's  eldest  son. 

Some  evil  deed  brings  him  abroad — the  Hun  ! 

[A  mew  of  a  cat  is  heard  in  the  sack. 
Ah !  now  I  see  the  frigbtfulness  he's  at  ! 
While  none  can  see,  he's  going-  to  drown  the  cat. 

[Another  mew  in  sack. 
You  may  mew,  my  beauty  !     There's  no  Florian  here  to 


[FRITZ  puts  down  the  sack.\     What    have 


•Frit*. 

protect  you  now 
Queen.     Stop  ! 
there  ? 

P*ritz.     A  cat,  and  I'm  going  to  drown  it  in  the  mill-dam. 
Queen.     Let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  ! 

[They  open  the  sack,  and  the  Cat  conies  out. 
He's  no  good  !     Florian  feeds  him,  and  he  won't  catch 


Florian  loves  him  for  his  father's  sake. 
Well,    I'll  have  Florian  turned  out,  too,  as  soon  as  the 


Frits. 

any  mice 

Queen. 

Fritz. 

will's  been    read.       The   mill's   sure  to  be   mine  because  I'm   the 
eldest  son,  and  I'll  show  you  something  then  ! 

Queen.     And  I'll  show  you  something  now  ! 

Frits.     What  ? 

Queen.     Your  own  door  ! 

[  They  drive  FRITZ  off. 

\st  F.  Poor  puss!  He's  a  sweet  thing,  but  rather  old,  isn't 
he?  ' 

Queen.  Yes.  For  his  master's  sake  we  must  make  him 
young  and  beautiful. 

[The  Cat   is  made  beautiful,  and  expresses   his  gratitude 

in  the  feline  way.  ] 

ist  F.  He  looks  as  if  he  wanted  to  say  something.  What  a 
pity  he  can't  speak  ! 

Queen.  Yes,  it  is  ;  and  so  I  will  give  him  the  gift  of  human 
language. 

To  further  heights  of  usefulness  to  reach, 
I  now  bestow  on  you  the  gift  of  speech. 

Puss.     Oh,  thank  you,  Queen  !     Now  when  I've  aught  to  say 
My  thoughts  no  more  in  purrs  I  will  purvey. 
Your  gift  you  may  be  sure  I  shan't  misuse, 
But  make  my  language  worthy  of  my  mews. 

Queen.  We  are  fairies.  We  know  that  you  can  talk,  but  no 
one  else  must  know  it  until  after  the  old  miller's  will  has  been  read. 
You  promise  ? 
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Puss.  On  my  word  of  honour  as  a  gentleman-cat.  Until  the 
will  is  read  no  mortal  shall  take  me  for  anything  but  a  dumb 
friend  of  man.  [Zfomy.]  Ladies,  your  most  obedient. 

{Exit  Puss. 

Queen.  Now  we  must  hence.     Behold  the  dawn  of  day  ! 

All  mortals  wake,  their  parts  in  life  to  play. 

\The  dawn  breaks.      The  Villagers  come  out  and  take  their 
places  at  the  tables. 

CHORUS. 

Music  by  J.  M.  GLOVER. 


The     breez  -  es     soft    -   ly       blow    -    ing     The 


The  breeze  softly  blowing, 

The  broad  sails  set  going. 
There's  grist  to  be  ground  in  the  wheels  of  the  mill  ! 

And  here  we're  all  waiting, 

While  we  are  debating 
The  unknown  contents  of  the  old  miller's  will. 

Old  Men  [aside  to  OLD  WOMEN]. 

Set  to  "The  Broken   Doll." 

By  kind  permission  of  the  Author  and  Composer,  CLIFFORD  HARRIS  and 

J.  W.  TATE. 

Published  by  FRANCIS,  DAY  &  HUNTER. 

How  very  pleasant  it  will  be 

If  he  has  left  a  bit  to  me  ! 

I'll  gladly  toast  his  memory 

If  he  has  left  a  bit  to  me. 
Old  Women.        You  foolish  men,  you  must  agree 

He  may  have  left  a  bit  to  me. 

A  pretty  girl  he  loved  to  see, 

He  must  have  left  a  bit  to  me. 
Men.  Don't  brag  ! 

Women.  Don't  nag  ! 

Men.  Get  out ! 

Women.  Don't  shout ! 

Omnes.  I  hope  he's  left  a  lot  to  me  ! 

We  only  have  to  wait  and  see. 

Enter  FRITZ. 
Fritz.     Above,  there  ! 

[POLYDOR  appears  at  opening. 
Poly.     Below  there ! 

Fritz  [calls  back\.     Above,  there  !  \Getsintocart. 
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Poly.     There's  a  sack  of  flour  to  go  to  Mrs.  Crupper's. 
Fritz.     I'm  not  stopping-  it ! 

Poly.     But   you   will  be  in  a  minute.     [Drops   sack  on  FRITZ'S 
head.     Looking  out.]   '  Sack  below  ! 

Fritz.     You'll  get  the  sack  above  for  this  ! 

Poly,  [leaping  down  into  cart].     What's  the  matter  ? 

Frits.      Who  the— What  the— Why  the—  ? 

Poly.     If    you're    floury   yourself   that's    no    reason    why    your 
language  should  be. 

[FRITZ  jumps  out  of  cart,  POLYDOR  following  him. 

Fritz.     I'll  teach  you  to  knock  me  down  ! 

Poly.  Oh,  I  can  do  that 
without  any  teaching. 

[  Crowd  gal  hers  round 
and  tries  to  separate 
them. 

Crowd.  Go  away — leave 
him  alone  ! 

Enter  SUSIE  SUNSHINE. 

Susie.  For  shame  ! 
[Drags  POLYDOR  away  and 
stands  in  front  of  him.  ]  None 
of  your  frightfulness  here, 
Fritz ! 

CrowJ.     Bravo,  Susie  ! 

Poly,  [pointing  to  FRITZ]. 
Saved  ! — and  by  a  woman  ! 

Fritz.  Look  here,  Cousin 
Susie,  you  may  be  the 
Baroness's  maid,  and  you 
may  have  got  a  day  off  to 
hear  the  will  read,  but  you 
aren't  everybody,  so  mind 
your  own  business. 

Susie.     He  is  my  business.      I'm  going  to  marry  him. 

Poly.   \lo  FRITZ].     Yes,  she's  asked  me  and  I've  named  the  day. 

Fritz.  Wait  till  the  will's  read.  If  I'm  master  here,  you'll 
know  it  ! 

Poly.     And  if  I'm  master  you'll  know  it  ! 

Susie.  Be  quiet,  both  of  you  !  Perhaps  neither  of  you  will 
have  it.  Florian  was  the  old  miller's  favourite  and  he  may  have 
left  him  the  mill. 

Crowd.     Ah,  that  be  true  ! 
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Susie.     Where's  Florian  ? 

Poly.  He's  taken  a  motor  bike,  and  gone  to  tell  the  notary 
we're  ready  to  hear  the  will. 

Fritz.  There  won't  be  much  for  him  in  it.  I'm  the  miller's 
eldest  son,  and  I  shall  have  everything. 

Enter  FLORIAN  with  Belles. 

CHORUS. 
'  Music  by  HARRY  S.  PEPPER. 


We  are   feel -ing-     sad     and     lone-ly  All     day      long-. 

Girls.  We  are  feeling  sad  and  lonely 

All  day  long. 
Everything  and  ev'rybody 

All  seem  wrong. 
We  want  something  sweet  as  honey, 

Bright  as  stars  above  ; 
We  don't  want  gold  or  diamonds, 

All  we  want  is  love. 

SONG  —  FLOKIAN. 

"  Everybody  loves  me  but  the  girl  I  love." 
Words  by  HILDA  BRIGHTEN.     Music  by  MELVILLE  GIDEON. 

A  boy,  a  girl,  still  night ! 
A  love  begun  first  sight, 
A  sigh,  a  blush,  a  kiss, 
A  promise,  endless  bliss  ; 
A  question,  then  a  doubt, 
Frowns  follow  on  a  pout, 
Quick  tears,  a  broken  vow, 
'Tis  thus  he  mourns  her  now  ! 

Chorus. 

Everybody  loves  me,  but  the  girl  I  love  ! 
Ev'ry  girlie  thinks  of  me 
Except  the  one  I'm  thinking  of! 

What's  the  use  of  singing  to  the  gleaming  stars  above, 
When  ev'ry  girl's  in  love  with  me  but  the  one  I  love  ? 

For  though  his  love  was  true, 
The  girl  had  loved  a  few. 
She  cared  not ;  life  is  short, 
Love  seemed  to  her  a  sport. 


i6 
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So  though  his  heart  she  broke, 
She  called  it  just  a  joke. 
Now  to  the  stars  he  sig-hs 
As  plaintively  he  cries — 

Everybody  loves  me,  etc. 

Girls.      Florian,  why  don't  you  have  a  sweetheart  of  your  own  ? 

Florian.     I  can't  afford  one. 

Girl.     But  you'll  soon  be  the  master  here. 

2nd  Girl.     And  the  mill  will  want  a  mistress. 

Florian.      Well,  if  I  get  the  mill,  you  can  all  come  and  see  me. 


Enter  NOTARY. 
Crowd.     The  Notary  ! 

I'lnter  FRITZ  and  POLYDOR. 

Fritz.  Good  morning, 
Mr.  MacFee  !  Have  you 
brought  the  will? 

Notary.  Yes.  Give  it  to 
me,  Blifill  !  [He  lakes  the 
?u///.]  If  you  will  have  it, 
\  ou  must.  "  I  leave  to  my 
eldest  son,  Fritz,  the  mill." 

Villagers.  He's  got  the 
mill  ! 

No'ary.  ''To  my  second 
son,  Polydor — 

Poly.     Ah  ! 

Notary.  "  I  leave  the 
donkey." 

Villagers.      Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Girls  [to  NOTARY].  What's 
he  left  Florian  ? 
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Notary.      "To  Florian  I  leave  my  faithful  cat." 

O nines.     Oh  ! 

Girl.     No  thing  else? 

Notary.     No,  not  even  a  penny  a  day  for  pussy's  milk.    The  cat, 
the  whole  cat,  and  nothing  but  the  cat. 

[POLYDOR  goes  to  the  mill,  Exeunt  FRITZ  and  NOTARY. 

Florian.     And  he  loved  me  the  best  !     This  is  the  unkindest  cat 
of  all  ! 

Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Ha,  he,  he  ! 
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lorian  no  lassie  in  the  village  will  lool 
Ha,  ha,  ha! 
He,  he,  he! 
Florian — Florian  has  only  got  a  cat ! 


UNACCOMPANIED  QUARTET. 
By  J.  M.  GLOVER. 


Poor        Flor-i-an,     poor        Flor  -  i  -  an. 


Poor  Florian  !     Poor  Florian 

Fate  is  frowning  at ! 
Of  all  bereft,  what  has  he  left? 

Just  a  faithful  cat ! 
Poor  Florian  !      Poor  Florian  ! 

Fate  has  rung  your  knell ; 
Till  Fortune  mends  to  home  and  friends 

You  must  say  farewell. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  BARON  in  motor  car.     At  the  same  time  POLYDOR  enters 

from  mill. 

Baron.      Hullo,  young  fellow  ! 
Poly.     Hullo  yourself  ! 

Baron.  He  certainly  doesn't  know  me.  How  dare  you  speak 
to  me  like  that  ?  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  What's  your  name  ? 

Poly.     Polydor. 

Baion.     That's  not  a  name — it's  a  mineral  water. 

Poly.  I'm  the  miller's  second  son,  and  I've  just  come  into  a 
legacy. 

Baron.  A  legacy  !  My  dear  fellow,  I'm  delighted  to  meet  you  ! 
{Shakes  hands. ,]  I  apologise  for  my  late  demeanour.  \Shakes 
hands  again.  \  In  fact,  I  apologise  again  !  \Puts  hand  forward. 

Poly.     No,  thanks.      I  accept  your  apology. 

Baron.  My  dear  young  friend,  I'll  let  you  into  a  secret.  I  am 
the  Baron. 

Poly.     And  I'm  Admiral  Jellicoe. 

Baron.      I  want  to  take  a  picture  of  the  mill. 

Poly.     Come  again. 

Baron.     Putting  it  in  plain  language,  I  want  to  take  this  mill. 

Polv.     You  can't  have  it.     It  belongs  to  my  brother  Fritz. 
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Baron.  No,  you  fool  !  With  this  camera  I'm  going  to  take  a 
moving  picture  with  that  mill  for  a  background.  Now  I  have  all 
the  properties  and  costumes  in  this  basket.  [Proceeds  to  read 
characters.  POLYDOR  takes  disguise  from  basket  and  puts  it  on.  Not 
recognising  him.]  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  it  was  my  young 
assistant.  I'm — 

Poly.      Oh,  he's  just  gone  down  the  road.      I'll  go  and  fetch  him. 
Baron  \tuming  again\.     Thank  you.  [Resumes  reading. 

Poly,      [takes  off  disguise].      Did  you  want  me  ? 

Baron.  Oh,  yes,  I  sent  that  gentleman  for  you.  [Proceeds  to 
read.  POLYDOR  puts  on  anotlier  disguise,  touches  BARON.]  Whom 
have  I  the  pleasure—  ? 

Poly,     [snatching  off  disguise\.      Hawkshaw  the  detective  ! 

DUET. — BARON  and  POLYDOR. 

Written  by  JAMES  HEARD.     Composed  by  MELVILLE  GIDEON. 

Whatever  I  do,  you  do, 
Wherever  I  am,  you  are, 

You  follow  me  about, 

I  cannot  make  it  out. 

I  think  of  you  £s  few  do, 
Amused  by  you  as  few  are, 

Whate'er  you  do  or  say 

I  do  it  right  away. 

If  you  sing,  I  sing, 
You  talk,  1  talk, 

Talk  the  whole  day  through  ! 
If  you  dance,  I  dance, 
You  walk,  I  walk, 

Walk  till  all  is  blue. 
If  you  laugh,  I  laugh, 
If  you  sigh,  I  sigh, 

You  cry,  I  cry  too. 
What  you  dare,  I  dare, 
You  swear,  I  swear. 

I  do  the  same  as  you. 

DANCE.—'4  Red  Pepper." 
Published  by  M.  WITMARK  &  SONS. 

[Exeunt. 
Enter  ROSABEL. 

Rosa.  Oh,  what  would  mother  say  if  she  knew  I  came  into  the 
village  all  alone  to  see  a  young  man  ? 

Enter  SUSIE. 
Susie.     Lady  Rosabel  ! 

Rosa.  Susie — you  here?  Oh,  of  course,  I  forgot.  This  is  your 
village,  isn't  it  ? 
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Susie.  Yes,  Lady  Rosabel.  Your  mamma  has  let  me  come 
home  for  the  day. 

Rosa.  I  wish  it  was  my  village.  You  know  I  like  the  simple 
life,  and  when  I  come  among  the  peasantry  I  love  to  feel  as  if  I 
were  just  one  of  them.  Now  just  go  and  keep  watch  and  see 
there's  nobody  from  the  castle  about,  while  I  have  a  look  round 
the  dear  old  place. 

Susie.     Yes,  Lady  Rosabel. 

Rosa.  I  wish  you  wouldn't  keep  reminding  me  of  that.  I  only 
want  to  be  a  peasant  girl  here,  like  the  rest  of  them. 

Susie.  [Going,  looks  significantly  at  ROSABEL  and  speaks  aside]. 
I  wonder  what  his  name  is  !  \Aloud. \  There's  no  one  about  here 
now,  Lady  Rosabel. 

Rosa.  That's  all  right.  Now  I'm  going  to  take  you  into  my 
confidence.  Have  you  ever  been  in  love,  Susie  ? 

Susie.      I'm  more  than  seven. 

Rosa.     So  am  I.      And  the  man  I  love  lives  heYe. 

Susie.     Here  ? 

Rosa.  Yes,  he's  a  villager,  and  if  he's  as  nice  as  he  looks,  and 
he  falls  in  love  with  me,  I  shall  feel  inclined  to  marry  him. 

Susie.  But,  Lady  Rosabel,  you  couldn't  marry  anybody  under 
a  Marquis  ! 

Rosa.  The  man  I  love  is  one  of  the  people.  I  want  to  know 
and  understand  the  people,  then  I  can  do  good  for  the  people,  and 
that's  why  I  mean  to  marry  a  man  of  the  people. 

Susie.  Oh,  very  well  ;  only  don't  tell  me  any  more  or  I  shall  be 
aiding  and  abetting,  and  your  mamma  the  Baroness  will  give  me 
a  month  and  no  character. 

Rosa.  All  right.  I  don't  want  you  to  play  gooseberry.  You 
go  and  watch,  and  if  you  see.  any  of  our  people  from  the  castle 
about,  you  come  and  let  me  know  at  once. 

Susie.  Yes,  Lady  Rosabel.  [Going.]  I  wonder  who  the  lucky 
young  man  is  ? 

{Exit. 

Rosa.  He's  not  here  !  I  must  find  him  before  papa  comes 
back  to  take  me  home. 

Enter  FRITZ  and  FLORIAN. 

Fritz.  The  mill's  mine  !  I'm  master  now,  and  if  you  want  to 
stop  here,  you'll  have  to  earn  your  living  as  my  servant.  I'll  pay 
you  what  you  earn,  and  take  your  keep  and  the  keep  of  your 
precious  cat  out  of  it.  You  can't  expect  me  to  keep  you  for 
nothing. 

Florian.  It  will  be  time  enough  for  you  to  offer  me  chanty  when 
I  ask  for  it. 
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Fritz.  I'll  turn  you  out  of  the  mill,  neck  and  crop — you  and 
your  precious  cat.  You're  a  penniless  beggar  now,  and  you've 
got  to  obey  me,  do  you  hear  ?  Out  of  my  way  !  \_Exit. 

Florian.  That's  to  be  my  life  now  !  I'm  to  be  a  servant  to  my 
brother — to  the  brother  who  has  everything,  and  who  hates  me ! 

[Comes  down  and  sits  at  table. 

Rosa.  \aside\.  Poor  fellow  !  [Comes  down  to  him.]  Won't  you 
cress  my  hand  with  silver,  sir,  and  I  will  tell  you  your  fortune. 

Florian  [aside].  By  Jove  !  what  a  pretty  girl.  [Aloud.}  Alas  ! 
my  pretty  one,  I  have  no  silver,  and  my  fortune  needs  no  telling. 
I  know  it. 

Rosa.  You  cannot  see  into 
the  future,  but  I  have  the 
gift.  Let  me  see  your  hand, 
and  I'll  tell  you  your  for- 
tune for  nothing.  [  Taking 
his  hand,  looks  at  itJ\  You've 
never  been  in  love.  You've 
never  really  l6ved  a  girl, 
have  you  ? 

Florian.  No.  I've  liked 
girls,  but  loved — no!  But 
if  you  were  1o  stop  in  our 
village,  I  think  I  should  fall 
in  love  with  you. 

Rosa.  Thank  you,  sir. 
[  Takes  his  hand.  ]  Oh,  how 
wonderful.  And  yet  I'm 
sorry.  I  see  there's  another 
woman  on  your  hand. 

Florian.  I  can't  afford  to 
have  two  women  on  my 
hands. 

Rosa.     There's  a  fair  lady 
and  a  rich  lady.     There's  a 
magnificent  future  before  you — fame,  fortune,  honours  and  rewards, 
and  a  happy  marriage  with  a  lady  of  high  degree. 

Florian.      Of  high  degree  ? 

Rosa.     Yes,  who  will  love  you  for  yourself  alone. 

Florian.  For  myself  alone  !  I'm  only  a  poor  devil  without  a 
penny  in  the  world,  and  there's  no  lady  of  high  degree  ever  likely 
to  smile  on  me.  Why,  even  the  village  girls  just  now,  when  they 
found  out  how  poor  I  was,  laughed  and  jeered  at  me. 

Rosa.  Yes,  but  I  didn't.  I  believe  in  you,  and  so  will  the  lady 
of  high  degree.  Because  of  all  you  suffered  she  will  love  you, 
Now,  just  fancy — only  fancy,  you  know — that  I'm  the  lady. 
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Florian.     It's  quite  an  agreeable  fancy. 

Rosa.  Then  go  on  fancying  it,  and  ask  me — pretending,  of 
course,  that  I'm  the  lady — how  much  1  love  you.  I  mean,  of 
course,  how  much  she  loves  you.  It's  only  pretending. 

Florian.  Well,  as  it's  only  pretending,  how  much  do  you  —  I 
mean,  how  much  does  the  lady — love  me  ? 

DUET. — FLORIAN  and  ROSABEL. 

"  First  Love." 
Written  by  LESLIE  STILES.  Composed  by  MELVILLE  GIDEON. 


More     than       all    you      were     loved     by   your      first     love. 


Florian.         You  ask  how  much  I  love  you-,  dear, 

Yet  surely  you  can  guess, 
With  all  my  life  I  love  you,  dear, 

With  all  that  I  possess. 
You  speak  of  love  I've  known  before, 
But,  little  girl,  I  love  you  more  dear. 
More  than  all  you  were  loved  by  your  first  love, 

More  than  all  you  were  loved  by  your  last, 
More  than  all  you  are  loved  by  your  lovers  now, 

More  than  all  you  were  loved  in  the  past. 
More  than  all  of  the  love  of  Loveland, 

And  even  a  little  bit  more, 
I  love  you  better  than  anyone  ever 
Loved  anyone  else  before, 

[Exit  ROSABEL. 

Florian.  Poor  Puss  !  You  know  your  master  is  in  trouble,  and 
you  are  sorry  for  me.  I'm  sure  you  would  tell  me  so  if  you  could 
talk. 

Puss.      Dear  master,  I  can  talk,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  you. 
Florian.      My  brain  must  have  given  way  !    I  thought  I  heard  the 
cat  speak. 

Puss.        A  talking  cat  you  do  behold  in  me, 

And  all  I  say  shall  to  a  purr-puss  be. 
Florian.     But  how  did  you  learn  to  talk  ? 

Puss.  A  good  fairy  has  given  me  the  gift  of  speech  that  I  may 
help  you. 

Florian.     Oh  !  then  you  are  a  cat  with  a  fairy  tale  ! 
Puss.     Yes,  and  you  won't  find  the  old  miller's  left  you  so  badly 
off,  if  you  trust  in  your  legacy. 

VISION  Music. 
By  S.  COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 
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Florian.     H'm  !  My  four-legacy  !    But  what  can  you  do  for  me  ? 

Puss.  Give  me  the  money  to  buy  a  pair  of  boots.  Then  wait 
and  see. 

Florian.  Money  ?  Oh,  you're  in  the  fee-line,  then  !  But  I 
know  you're  a  dear  faithful  cat;  and  a  true  Tommy,  and  I'll  trust 
you  with  all  I  have  in  the  world.  [Gives  him  money. ]  There's  my 
last  shilling. 

Pusz.     Now  for  the  boots  and  the  booty  ! 
Florian.     Boots  ?     What  do  you  want  boots  for  ? 

Puss.     That  there  may  be  no  paws  in  my  good  work. 

You'll  find,  dear  master,  that  when  next  we  meet 
I'll  lay  the  Ball  of  Fortune  at  your  feet. 

\Exit  Puss. 

Florian.  The  Ball  of  Fortune  at  my  feet !  What  if  the  pretty 
village  girl's  prophecy  should  come  true  after  all. 

\Sings  softly  10  himself  as  vision  appears  of  Cat  being  fitted 
with  boots  by  the  Magic  Cobbler. 


END  OF  SCENE  I. 
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The  Baroness's  Kitchen 
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OPENING  CHORUS. 
By  J.  M.  GLOVER. 

Although  domestic  service  is 

Our  present  day  vocation, 
We  must  admit  we  like  a  bit 

Of  restful  recreation. 
To  know  that  we're  in  great  demand 

Fills  us  with  some  elation, 
If  we  get  the  sack  we  simply  pack 

For  another  situation. 
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DUET  — FANNY  and  LIZZIE. 


Written  by  JAMES  HEARD. 


Composed  by  MELVILLE  GIDEON. 


Both.  We  are  two  cooks,  just  think  of  it, 

But  always  do  the  opposite. 

Fanny.  At  dinner  time  I'm  hard  to  beat — 

Lizzie.  It's  very  seldom  that  I  eat ! 

Both.  The  master  has  a  weak  inside, 

His  food  is  most  important. 

Lizzie.  I  give  him  what  he  ought  to  eat, 

Fanny.  I  give  him  what  he  oughtn't. 

Both.  Skinny  Lizzie,  Fatty  Fanny, 

Are  a  couple  of  hard-worked  cooks, 
They  differ  in  almost  ev'rything, 

And  especially  in  looks. 

For  I  am  very  long  and  lean, 

And  I  am  very  stout, 
You're  something  like  a  runner  bean, 

And  you're  a  Brussels-sprout ! 

{Indicator  drops  and  prolonged  bell. 
Who  is  it  now  ? 

It's  only  the  Baroness. 

She  can  wait!     What    d'you    think    of  this   costume, 


Lizsie. 
Fanny. 

Lizzie. 

Fanny. 
Lizzie. 

Fanny. 
Lizzie  ? 

Lizzie.  Well,  to  be  truthful,  Fanny,  it's  not  the  right  colour 
for  a  person  of  your  size. 

Fanny.  That'll  do,  you  skinny  Lizzie  !  There's  only  one  thing 
I  envy  you  for — when  you  come  home  late  and  the  door's  locked, 
you  can  get  in  through  the  letter  box. 

Lizzie.  Fanny,  when  I  look  at  you  I  can  understand  why  they're 
so  short  of  fat  in  Germany  ! 

Fanny.     What  ? 

Card  Player.  How  do  you  expect  anyone  to  make  four  in  no 
trumps  with  this  row  going  on  ?  [  The  bell  rings  again. 

Fanny.  \to  one  of  the  BOYS].  Go  and  ask  her  what  she  means 
by  ringin'  the  bell  like  that. 

Boy.     Me  go  and  ask  'er? — Not  much  !     It's  eleven  o'clock. 

Tiveem'e.  And  we're  going  to  the  pictures  for  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

Enter  SUSIE. 

Susie.  Oh,  why  don't  you  answer  the  bell?  The  Baroness  is  in 
a  dreadful  state. 

Fanny.     She's  only  rung  eight  times. 
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Stisie.  She's  going  to  clear  you  all  out — you've  got  to  go  and 
pack  your  things  at  once. 

Lizzie.     Well,  after  the  way  we've  obliged  her  ! 

Fanny.     After  workin*  myself  to  skin  and  bone  like  I  have  ! 

Susie.      It's  no  use  arguing  ;  she's  coming  down  now. 

Fanny.  Coming  into  my  kitchen  without  "by  your  leave"  or 
"with  your  leave."  I  shall  submit  this  outrage  to  the  Hague 
Convention  !  [Exeunt. 

\  BARONESS  heard  off,  and  appears  at  door  top  of  stairs 
imth  tray. 

Baroness.  As  I  expected,  nobody  here  — not  a  ...  What  a  state 
the  place  is  in  !  No  wonder  the  creatures  object  to  their  mistresses 
coining  into  the  kitchen!  1  can't  leave  all  these  things  here  like 
this.  Where's  a  tea-cloth!  [Goes  to  door  and  calls.  \  Fanny! 
Lizzie  ! 

Enter  FANNY  and  LIZZIE. 

Baroness.  Oh,  so  there  you  are.  Now,  look  here,  before  you 
go  I  want  a  little  understanding  with  you. 

Fanny.     And  I  want  my  wages. 

Lizzie.  Now,  look  you  'ere,  missus.  The  last  place  I  come 
fra'  i'  Stockport — 

Baroness.  Never  mind  that.  I  shall  settle  with  you  both  in  a 
few  minutes.  Now  you'll  both  go  and  (pack  your  boxes.  You 
don't  stay  with  me  another  minute. 

Fanny.     I  shall  have  you  up  for  deflamation  of  character. 

Baroness.  Go  away,  you  Vernon  Ward  Testimonial  !  And  as 
for  you,  Skinny  Lizzie,  you'll  get  no  reference  from  me  ! 

Lizzie.  Who  wants  a  reference  from  you  !  I'm  a  lady,  I  am. 
I  can  make  my  living  without  you. 

Baroness.     And  you  will. 

Lizzie.     Yes,  I  will. 

[Exit. 
Baroness.     And  as  for  you,  Fanny — out  you  go  ! 

Fanny.  Oh,  I  can  earn  my  living  without  you  !  I'm  going  to 
be  a  Musician  worker  in  a  Harsenal  ! 

Baroness.  Did  you  ever  !  [Exit  FANNY.  SUSIE  re-enters}.  Ah  ! 
there  you  are,  Susie.  Did  you  give  the  other  servants  my 
message  ?  Did  you  tell  them  to  go  ? 

Susie.     Yes,  madam. 
Baroness.     And  what  did  they  say  ? 
Susie.      Really,  madam,  I  should  hate  to  tell  you. 
Baroness.     Susie,  you've  been  with  me  quite  a  long  time  now — 
four  days,  isn't  it  ? — so  you  can  be  quite  candid  with  me.  ' 
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Susie.  Well,  madam,  one  of  them  said,  "Baroness,  indeed! 
She  may  be  a  Baroness  by  accident,  but  she's  not  a  lady  by  birth." 

Baroness.  Not  a  lady  by  birth  !  !  What  a  calumny  !  What  an 
outrage  !  Susie,  I'd  have  you  to  know  that  in  1361  my  ancestor, 
Sir  Oswald  Stolkenthorpe,  was  Perpetual  Purser  of  the  Privy 
Penwiper  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Hence  our  motto,  Dum  spiro 
spero.  But,  apart  from  this  little  fragment  from  romance,  I 
suppose  they're  all  leaving".  I  shall  be  left  servantless  and  alone. 
But  you\\  stay,  won't  you,  Susie  ?  Just  a  cup  of  tea  in  the 
morning,  you  know.  I  don't  care  what  happens  after  that. 

Susie.  Of  course  I  shall  stay,  madam.  I  have  to  look  after 
Lady  Rosabel.  {Bell goes  on  indicator.}  She's  ringing  for  me  now. 

Baroness.     Well,  run  along — see  what  she  wants. 

{Exit  SUSIE. 

Heaven  knows  what's  going  to  become  of  me  !  No  servants, 
and  an  eight-roomed  house  not  counting  the  conservatory.  I 
think  I  shall  have  to  ask  the  Battersea  Boy  Scouts  to  adopt  me  as 
their  Mascot.  And  my  daughter,  little  Rosabel  !  Upon  my  word, 
I'm  sorry  I  ever  had  her — when  /  think  ! — of  what  I've  had  to  go 
through  with  her  pa  !  Well,  of  course  my  husband  is  a  well- 
meaning  man,  but  he's  weak — weak — sometimes  twice  a  week. 
But  when  I  look  back  on  my  married  strife,  I'm  inclined  to  advise 
my  daughter  to  marry  a  light-house  keeper.  You  do  know  where 
he  is  at  night, 

\Furtive  efforts  of  BARON  to  enter  and  slip  upstairs.     At 

every  attempt  he  is  foiled  by  BARONESS. 
Baron.     Ahem  ! 

Baroness.  There  are  no  bottles,  and  the  man  for  the  empties 
called  yesterday  ! 

Baron.      Pardon   me,   madam,   I'm   from  the  stores — Army  and 

Navy. 

Baroness.      Evidently  exempt  —  what  d'you  want? 

Baron.     Orders,  madam.  {Produces  catalogue. 

Baroness.  And  you'll  get  them,  sir.  You'll  get  them.  By  the 
way,  you  haven't  seen  the  Baron  this  morning? 

Baron.     No,  madam. 

Baroness.     Oh  !     Then  tell  me — what  are  eggs  ? 

Baron.  What  are  eggs,  madam?  Well,  some  are  and  some 
are  not  \ 

Baroness.     What's  the  price  of  eggs,  I  mean  ? 

Baron.     Tenpence  each,  madam. 

Baroness.     Tenpence  ! ! 

Baron.     Cost  of  production,  madam. 

Baroness.     You're  not  paying  the  hens  double  time    for   night 
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work,   are  you  ?     I  won't  have  any  eggs.     Send  me  a  pound  of 
sugar. 

Baron.  Sorry,  madam,  I  cannot  supply  the  sugar  unless  you 
purchase  something  else — say  a  grand  piano  ;  or  for  an  entire  suite 
of  furniture  we  could  let  you  have  two  pounds. 

Baroness.  Well,  I  won't  have  anything.  Good  morning.  [BARON 
tries  to  slip  upstairs.  BARONESS  sees  him.\  That's  not  the  way 
out.  Come  here.  You're  quite  sure  you  haven't  seen  the  Baron  ? 

Baron.     Quite  sure,  madam  ! 

Baroness.  Then — in  that  case — I  require  a  large  heavy  dog- 
whip  ! 

Baron.  Yes,  madam  !  We  have  a  most  effective  dog-whip — 
made  from  'ippopotamus  'ide. 

Baroness.      'Ippopotamus 'ide  ? 
Baron,      'ippopotamus  'ide. 

Baroness.  Well,  don't  spill  it.  I  think  I'll  have  two  of  those 
dog-whips—made  from  'ippopotamus  'ide. 

Baron.     Do  you  keep  a  dog,  madam  ? 
Baroness.     No,  only  a  husband. 

Baron.  Er — I'm  sorry,  madam,  but  we've  run  out  of  dog- 
whip;?. 

Baroness     [gazing  at  him  ivith  contempt}.     Ptolemy! 
Baron.     Beg  pardon ! 

Baroness.  Ptolemy  !  I  can  see  through  your  disguise.  I'm 
not  in  a  Revue  now.  Where  have  you  been  ? 

Baron.     Out  ! 

Baroness.   Yes,  I  know  that.    But  where  have  you  been  "outing  "? 

Baron.  Only  "  out."  It's  absurd  to  argue  the  thing.  You  say 
to  me  "  Where  have  you  been  ?  "  and  I  say  "  Out."  You  ask  me 
a  plain  question  and  I  give  you  a  plain  answer — Out — O-U-T. — out. 

Baroness.  I  know  how  to  spell  it.  And  last  night — where  were 
you  ? 

Baron.      I  was  at  home. 

Baroness.     Where  ? 

Baron.     In  bed. 

Baroness.     I  don't  remember  it. 

Baron.      Look  here,  yon  introduced  twin  beds,  didn't  you? 

Baroness.  Well,  did  you  ever?  /  introduced  them!  You 
forced  them  on  me,  you  did.  And  why  did  1  desert  the  old  four- 
poster?  Ask  yourself.  And  there's  our  daughter  Rosabel.  Do 
you  ever  think  of  that?  You  know  the  girl's  future  is  in  jeopardy. 
She  ought  to  commit  matrimony. 
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Baron.  And  be  sentenced  for  life?  Yes,  but  who  is  there  she 
can  marry  ? 

Baroness.  Well,  it  must.be  somebody  with  a  title,  and  heaps  of 
money. 

Enter   PINKWATER,    a   butler. 
Well,  inkwater,  what  is  it? 

Pink.  Pardon,  your  ladyship,  but  the  gamekeeper  of  a  neigh- 
bourin'  nobleman  'as  arrived  with  presents  which  he  begs  to  lay  at 
your  magnificent  feet. 

Baroness.  Presents  for 
my  feet?  Well,  I  could  do 
with  a  pair  of  list  slippers. 
Ask  the  gentleman  in. 

Enter  Puss    ivith  pheasants 
and  a  bouquet. 

Puss.  Your  ladyship,  my 
master  the  Marquis  of  Cara- 
bas  has  commanded  me  to 
present  these  pheasants  Jo 
the  beautiful  Baroness,  with 
his  respects. 

Baroness.  I     thank    you. 

[To  BARON.]  Ptolemy,    my 

gas-helmet,  please.      Who 
did  he  say  ? 

Baron.  The  Marquis  of 
Carabas. 

Baroness.  Marquis  of 
Calabar!  Well,  if  this  is 
what  he  makes  his  biscuits 
of,  the  sooner  he  goes  to  the 
dogs  the  better. 

Baron.     Not  Calabar,  Carabas. 

Baroness.  Of  course  —  firstdeclension  Carabas,  Carabus,  Carabam, 
Carabal  —  Carab.  .  .  .  What  a  chan.ce  for  Rosabel  !  Run  and 
fetch  her.  [Exit  BARON.  To  Puss.]  Of  course  your  master  is 
wealthy.  He's  well  ticked  off  by  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners, 
I  suppose  ? 

Puss.     Nobody  knows  what  he's  worth,  my  lady. 
Baroness.     D'you  think  he's  worth  a  million  ? 

Puss.  Millions  with  him  don't  count.  He  has  a  brave  mien 
and  a  stout  heart.  «• 

Baroness.     Stout  heart  !     Not  fatty  degeneration  ? 
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Puss.  No,  my  lady  ;  my  master  is  the  healthiest  and  wealthiest 
man  in  the  world.  He's  honest — 

Baroness.  Army  Contractor?  But  one  moment.  He's  quite 
single,  isn't  he  ? 

Puss.     Perfectly. 

Baroness.     He  doesn't  make  a  parlour  game  of  matrimony  ? 

Puss.  No,  he  is  honourable  and  true!  And  he  has  asked  me  to 
bring1  this  bouquet — a  present  for  Lady  Rosabel. 

Re-enter  BARON  with  ROSABEL. 
Rosa.     You  sent  for  me,  mamma? 

Baroness.  Allow  me  to  introduce  you,  Rosabel.  This  is  Mr. 
Mulkin.  He's  brought  you  this  beautiful  bouquet  from  the 
Marquis  of  Carabas. 

Rosa.  I  don't  want  presents  from  a  Marquis — I  won't  accept 
them. 

Baroness.  You  won't  accept  this  bouquet  ?  You'll  do  as  you're 
told.  Smell  it !  What  a  perfume  !  If  he'd  sent  you  the  pheasants, 
I  could  understand  you  refusing  the  man. 

Baron.     My  dear  child,  he's  a  millionaire.    You  must  marry  him. 
Rosa.      He  hasn't  asked  me. 
Puss.     But  he  will,  Lady  Rosabel. 

Baroness.  Of  course  he  will,  and  ot  course  you'll  accept  him. 
I'm  going  to  invite  him  to  lunch  to-morrow. 

Rosa.  1  don't  want  to  marry  a  Marquis.  And  I  won't  marry  a 
Marquis  !  Whatever  you  say  or  whatever  you  do  ! 

Baroness.  Did  you  ever  ?  Don't  take  any  notice  of  her,  Mr. 
Malkin.  If  you'll  step  up  into  the  library,  we'll  send  an  invitation 
to  your  master. 

Puss.     After  you ! 

Baron.     No,  after  you. 

TRIO. — MALKIN,  BARONESS  ana  BARON. 

' 'After  you." 
Written  by  JAMES  HEARD.     Composed  by  MELVILLE  GIDEON. 

Puss.  After  you,  dear  Baroness  ! 

Baroness.  You  lead  the  way  ! 

You  precede  us,  Ptolemy — 
Baron.  You  first,  I  pray  ! 

Puss.  Age  before  beauty,  it  is  said — 

Thus  have  we  gone. 
Baron.  So  after  you,  dear  Baroness, 

Your  narrowness 

Gives  me  distress — 
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Puss.  So  after  you,  dear  Baroness  ! 

Omnes.  Hang-  it,  go^on  ! 

Puss.  Very  well,  then  I'll  go  first  ! 

Baroness.  Pardonnez  moi  ! 

Baron.  I  will  go  ahead  of  you — 

Baroness.  Not  so,  ma  foi  ! 

Pitss.  Ladies  should  lead  the  gentlemen — 

Baron.  I  make  a  bow. 

Baroness.  So  all  of  you  must  follow  me, 

So,  Ptolemy, 

You  follow  me. 

Omnes.  Both  of  you  must  follow  me  ! 

Puss  and  Baron.  Get  off  somehow  ! 

DANCE.  {Exeunt. 

{During  Trio  ROSABEL  displays  impatience  at  the  servile 
attitude  adopted  by  her  parents  towards  the  Courier  of 
the  Marquis.  At  their  exit  she  snaps  her  fingers. 

Rosa.  Marry  a  Marquis  !  Indeed — not  I  !  I'm  going1  to  marry 
a  man  of  the  people  and  be  one  of  them.  To  live  a  life  amid 
courtiers  and  flatterers  of  the  Court  offers  no  attraction  to  me. 
I'd  rather  be  one  of  the  girls  who  have  gone  back  to  the  land,  and 
work  in  my  kitchen  garden. 

SONG. — ROSABEL. 

"  In  My  Kitchen  Garden." 
Written  by  JAMES  HEARD.  Composed  by  MELVILLE  GIDEON. 

A  garden  of  flowers  means  great  delight 
And  its  borders  gay  are  a  wondrous  sight, 
And  the  sweet  perfume  of  the  rose's  bloom 

Is  scenting  the  air  all  night. 
But  far  greater  pleasure  I  seem  to  see 
In  the  curly  kale  and  the  early  pea, 
And  the  lettuce  beds 
And  the  cabbage  heads 
Are  a  much  deeper  joy  to  me. 

In  my  kitchen  garden 

I  work  all  the  day, 
And  watch  the  things  grow 

In  a  wonderful  way  ! 
There's  naught  in  the  world 

That  can  ever  compare 
With  my  kitchen  garden— 

Oh,   won't  you  come  there  ? 

[Exit. 
Re-enter  BARONESS  and  BARON. 

Baroness.  Well,  that's  settled,  anyhow  !  We've  asked  the 
Marquis  to  lunch. 
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Baron.  Yes,  but  don't  you  think  we  ought  to  ask  someone  to 
meet  him. 

Baroness.  You're  right,  Ptolemy.  But  who  can  we  ask? 
There's  the  Vicar. 

Baron.  No,  not  the  Vicar.  He  always  tells  people  what  he'd 
had  to  eat— and  eats  peas  with  his  knife. 

Baroness.  That  doesn't  matter.  We  shan't  have  any  peas. 
Well,  we  don't  know  anybody  else. 

Baron.  Oh,  but  I  do  !  I've  a  great  many  influential  friends  in 
the  city. 

Baroness.     Well,  you  never  bring  'em  home. 

Baron.  Oh,  no,  they've  been  hidden.  But  since  they've 
changed  their  names  they  have  friends  in  the  highest  places. 
Now,  there's  a  Mr.  Beerbum. 

Baroness.     Beerbum  !     Sounds  like  a  Zeppelin  outrage  ! 

Baron.  He's  changed  his  name  to  Brewer.  You  see  ?  Beer — 
Brewer.  \  Laughs. ~\  Comic  Kamerad  ! 

Baroness.     What  did  he  change  his  name  for  ? 

Baron.     Because  he  didn't  want  to  change  his  address. 

Baroness.     Very  well,  as  he's  changed  his  name  we'll  invite  him. 

Baron.     What  about  Mr.  Schumacher  ? 

Baroness.     No,  he  can't  be  spared  from  his  business. 

Baron.  But  here  we  are  talking  about  inviting  people.  What 
are  we  going  to  give  them  to  eat? — I  know,  I've  got  the  Weekly 
News  here.  "  Simple  Dinners  for  War-time."  Hors  d'ceuvres — 

Baroness.     Now  we'll  have  a  nice  recherche"  dinner. 
Baron.     What  sort  of  a  dinner  is  that? 

Baroness.  A  dinner  that  recherche" s.  I'll  get  the  cookery  book 
and  you  make  out  the  menu.  [BARON  gets  quill  pen  and  big  inkpot ; 
sits  down.}  Hors  d'ceuvres— 

Baron.     Hor  doves — 

Baroness.     No,  hors  d'ceuvres. 

Baron.     By  numbers  or  judging  the  time  ? 

Baroness.  Caviare  soute,  Tutti-frutti  in  bowls,  and  Plovers' 
Eggs.  [BARON  writes  like  lightning.}  Potage — 

Baron.      I've  heard  of  a  potted  play,  but  never  potted  age. 

Baroness.     No,  potage  ;  otherwise  soup. 

Baron.     Sounds  more  like  a  disease. 

Baroness.  Soup  a  la  Solferino.  Do  — re — me — so— fa — se — da! 
It's  a  musical  soup.  We  can  have  that  on  the  gramophone. 

Baron.      Instead  of  eating  it  they  can  listen  to  it. 
Baroness.     More  economy  !     Now  then — poisson  ! 
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Baron.     Look  here,  we're  not  going-  to  poison  the  people. 
Baroness.      Poisson — poisson  is  French  for  fish. 
Baron.      I  know  that  ;  but  your  French  is  so  fishy. 
Baroness.     You  don't  say  so  !    Well,  have  you  got  it  all  down  ? 

Baron.     Yes,  and  if  the  visitors  get  it  all  down  it  will  be  all  up 
with  them.     The  next  thing  is  to  cook  it. 

Baroness.     But  the  invitation  is  for  to-morrow. 
Baron.     Never  mind  that. 

Baroness.     Fanny  and    Lizzie  and  all   the  servants    are    going. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  ?     We'd  better  put  them  all  off. 

Baron.  You  can't  do  that. 
What  about  the  Marquis?  t ~~ 1 

Baroness.     Heavens  !     I'd 

forgotten  him.       We  must        |  dflBJBfe^ 

feed  the  ma.i.  Good  gra- 
cious !  what  am  I  thinking 
about  ?  What  did  I  .get  this 
for? 

Baron.     What's  that  ? 

Baroness.  The  Patent  Gas- 
Cooker,  by  using  which  the 
careful  housekeepercan  save 
17/6  in  the  pound,  less  In- 
come Tax.  [BARON  and 
BARONESS  bring  gas-cooker 
down  stage.  BARON  ex- 
amines gas-stove.\  Don't 
mess  about  with  it. 

Baion.  I'm  not  messing 
about  with  it,  I'm  looking 
for  the  1 7/6  less  Income  Tax. 

Baroness  \reading  from 
instructions}.  ' '  How  to  cook 
a  six  course  dinner  for  a  half-penny,  less  Income  Tax.." 

Baron.     Well,  let's  have  a  twelve  course  dinner  for  a  penny,  less 
Income  Tax. 

Baroness  [reading] .    "  By  using  the  Patent  Gas  Cooker  your  food 
is  twice  as  tasty." 

Bat-on.     Well,  we  can't  cook  this  rekurky   French  dinner  we've 
arranged  in  that. 

Baroness.      Never  mind,  we'll  use  the  menu  as  it  stands  and  get 
'em  guessing.     Now  then.     We'll  make  a  trifle. 
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Baron.  No,  dear  ;  we1!!  do  that  after  dinner  when  we're  playing 
auction  bridge  with  the  Marquis. 

Baroness.  A  trifle  is  a  tipsy  cake.  [Gets  cookery  book.]  Tip — tip 
— tip  racing — tip  top  — tip  and  run.  Ah!  here  we  are.  Tipsy 
cake  !  [Reads  from  cookery  book.}  "To  make  a  trifle.  Ingredients 
— one  pint  of  cream,  three  ounces  of  pounded  sugar — " 

Barcu.      We've  no  sugar,  dear. 

Baroness.  Never  mind,  we've  got  some  onions.  [Reads.}  "  The 
whites  of  two  eggs — "  How  do  you  get  the  white  out  of  an  egg  ? 
[Reads.}  "A  small  glass  of  sherry  or  raisin  wine — 

Baron.     Sherry  will  do. 

Baroness  [reads].  "  For  the  trifle,  one  pint  of  custard  made 
with  eight  eggs — 

Baron.     That'll  be  £/[  los. 

Baroness.  They  call  that  how  to  make  a  trifle!  They  ought  to 
call  it  how  to  lose  a  fortune  !  [Reads.]  (i  Six  small  sponge  cakes 
or  slices  of  sponge-cake,  twelve  macaroons — 

Baron.     That's  a  Scotch  regiment ! 
Baroness     [reads].      "  Two  dozen  ratafias — 
Baron.      I  expect  they're  the  Macaroon  officers. 

Baroness.  Twelve  macaroons  and  twenty-four  ratafias.  We 
can't  billet  thirty-six  of  these  in  that  oven.  We  shall  be  had  up 
for  over-crowding.  [Reads.}  "Two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  the 
grated  rind  of  one  lemon.  .  .  ."  That's  done  to  upset  us!  .  .  . 
"A  layer  of  raspberry  jam,  half  a  pint  of  sherry,  or  sweet 
wine.  .  .  .  Mode  :  The  whip  to  lay  over  the  top  of  the  trifle 
should  be  made  the  day  before  required."  We  ought  to  have 
started  making  this  trifle  last  week!  [Continues  reading.  ]  "As 
the  flavour  is  better,  and  it  is  much  more  solid  than  when  prepared 
the  same  day.  Put  into  a  large  bowl  the  pounded  sugar,  the  whites 
of  the  eggs,  which  should  be  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  a  glass  of 
sherry  or  sweet  wine,  and  the  cream.  Whisk  these  ingredients 
well  in  a  cool  place,  and  take  off  the  froth  wTith  a  skimmer  as  fast 
as  it  rises.  Continue  the  whisking  till  there  is  sufficient  of  the  whip, 
which  must  be  put  away  in  a  cool  place  to  drain.  .  .  ." 

Baron.      Put  it  down  the  drain?     Absurd  !     The  book's  wrong. 

Baroness.  It  strikes  me,  Ptolemy,  you've  been  putting  down  a 
drain  or  two  yourself.  [Reads.}  "  The  next  day  .  .  ." 

Baron.      Peace  will  be  declared. 

Baroness  [continues  reading}.  "Place  the  sponge  cakes, 
macaroons  and  ratafias  at  the  bottom  of  a  trifle  dish,  pour  over 
them  half  a  pint  of  sherry,  mix  with  six  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy, 
and  should  this  proportion  of  wine  not  be  found  quite  sufficient,  add 
a  little  more  as  the  cakes  should  be  well  soaked."  And  I  think 
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you've  done  it  very  well.  Now,  that  finishes  the  menu.  A  real 
Englishman's  dinner.  By-the-bye,  Ptolemy,  see  if  the  rabbit's 
cooked. 

[BARON  goes  to  oven,  opens  it,  finds  four  rabbits. 
Baron.     This  isn't  a  cooker,  it's  an  incubator! 

Baroness.  I  told  you — economy  in  cooking-.  What  does  the 
catalogue  say  ?  The  meat  does  not  shrink—  in  fact,  it  increases. 

Baron.  And,  my  darling,  I  don't  know  whether  you've  noticed, 
but  you  haven't  even  lighted  the  stove ! 

Baroness.  More  we  have  !  Get  a  match  and  we'll  cook  the 
dinner  at  once. 

Baron.  But  how  do  we  light  it?  [Gets  catalogue  and  reads. 
Here  are  the  full  instructions.  "  Apply  match  to  one  gas  ring 
only.  This  will  not  only  cook  your  dinner  completely,  but  will 
also  help  to  win  the  war."  {Puts  match  to  stove.  Explosion. 


END  OF  SCENE  II. 


SCENE    III. 

A    Woodland  Stream. 

WOODCUTTERS,  HARVESTERS  and  SHEPHERDS  are  discovered. 

CHORUS. 

Adapted  to  "My  Old  Home  in  Kentucky." 
Published  by  B.  FELDMAN  &  Co. 

Omnes.  Through  the  livelong  day, 

Yet  we  smile 

All  the  while 
And  our  hearts  are  gay  ! 

Gay !  Gay  ! 
And  our  hearts  are  gay  ! 
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Enter  Puss. 

Puss.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Woodcutter  !  Will  you  tell  me  to 
whom  this  forest  belongs  ? 

Woodcutter.     This  forest  belongs  to  the  Great  Magician. 

[HARVESTER  comes  up. 

Puss.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Harvester  !  To  whom  do  these 
golden  fields  belong? 

Harvester,     To  the  Great  Magician. 

[SHEPHERD  comes  down. 

Puss.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Shepherd  !  To  whom  do  the  flocks 
and  herds  I  have  seen  about  here  belong  ? 

Shepherd.     To  the  Great  Magician. 

Puss.  Oh,  do  they?  Well  then,  listen!  The  Baroness 
is  coming  this  way  to-day.  If  she  asks  any  of  you  to  whom 
these  fields  and  forests  and  pastures  belong,  you  are  to  say  they 
belong  to  the  Marquis  of  Carabas.  If  you  don't,  youli  be  burnt 
alive.- 

Omnes.  Oh,  master  Cat,  you  shall  be  obeyed  !  To  the  Marquis 
of  Carabas  !  To  the  Marquis  of  Carabas  !  \Exeunt. 

Puss.     Dear  master,  thus  without  the  aid  of  witches 

Your  cat  bestows  on  you  both  rank  and  riches.     \Exit. 

Enter  SUSIE. 

Susie.  I  wonder  where  my  Polydor  is  !  I've  seen  nothing  of 
him  since  he  went  to  the  palace. 

Enter  FLORIAN. 
Oh,  Florian,  have  you  seen  Polydor? 

FLorian.  No,  I'm  looking  for  him.  I  want  to  say  good-bye  to 
him  before  I  leave  the  old  mill. 

Susie.      Leave  the  old  mill  !     Why  where  are  you  going  ? 

Florian.      Out  into  the  world. 

Susie.     The  world  is  wide. 

Florian.  So  are  some  of  the  people  in  it.  But  I  dare  say  I  shall 
be  able  to  take  care  of  myself.  There,  don't  look  sad.  Wherever 
I  go  I  shall  always  think  of  you  as  a  sister,  and  this  is  a  brother's 
good-bye. 

Enter  POLYDOR. 

Poly.     What  do  I  see  ?     My  Susie  with  another  ! 
'Evings!     It  is  my  brother  !  ! 

Susie.       We    were   only  saying  good-bye  ! 
Poly.      It  wasn't  a  bye  ;  you  were  bowled  out !  ! 

Florian.  It's  all  right,  Polydor.  You  needn't  be  jealous.  I'm 
not  in  love  with  Susie.  I'm  in  love  with  somebody  else — 
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the  dearest,  darlingest,  delightfulest,  daintiest  little  damsel  in  the 
world.     She's  a  dream  ! 

Poly.     Well,  I  thought  she  couldn't  be  real  by  your  description. 

Florian.  But  she  is  real.  I've  seen  her  ;  talked  to  her.  Oh  ! 
if  I  could  only  see  her  again  before  I  go  away,  and  tell  her  I  love 
her,  and  she  would  promise  to  be  mine,  I  could  go  out  into  the 
world  with  a  brave  heart,  whatever  fate  might  have  in  store  for 
me.  That's  love  !  [Exil. 

Poly.  That's  love  !  Susie,  you  mustn't  be  jealous,  but  I'm  in 
love. 

Susie.     Oh,  I  like  you  to  be  jealous,  because  I'm  in  love. 

DUET. 

"Those  Wonderful  Eyes." 
Written  by  JAMES  HEARD.          Composed  by  MELVILLE  GIDEON. 

[Exeunt. 
Enter  FAIRY  QUEEN. 

Queen.      For  Florian's  sake,  because  we  wish  him  well, 
Once  more  'tis  time  to  work  a  fairy  spell. 
The  Baron  and  his  spouse  must  come  this  way 
That  "  Sir,  my  master's  drowning  !  "  Puss  may  say. 
Here  of  our  fairy  power  a  proof  to  see, 
I'll  make  them  sit  beneath  yon  spreading  tree, 
The  Tree  of  Truth  which  evidence  supplies 
Whene'er  a  mortal  'neath  its  branches  lies. 
Who  speaks  not  truth  to  either  foe  or  friend 
Shall  find  its  fruit  upon  his  head  descend. 

Enter  FLORIAN. 

Florian.  I  must  see  that  little  girl  again  before  I  go.  [Sees 
FAIRY  QUEEN.]  Hullo  !  an  alien,  evidently.  I  don't  remember 
seeing  her  about  here  before.  Must  be  a  foreigner,  by  her  get  up. 
[Goes  to  FAIRY  QUEEN.]  Good-morning  !  That's  a  very  fine  tree, 
isn't  it  ? 

Queen.      It's  a  remarkable  tree. 

Florian.      Can  I  gather  you  some  chestnuts  ? 

Queen.  No,  this  is  the  Tree  of  Truth.  The  chestnuts  fall  on 
whoever  tells  an  untruth  beneath  its  branches.  If  you  want  any 
chestnuts,  stand  beneath  it  and  say  that  you're  not  in  love. 
Farewell,  Florian  ! 

[Exit. 

Florian.  She  knows  I'm  in  love.  She  knows  my  name's 
Florian  !  What  a  place  for  gossip  this  is  ! 

Enter  Puss. 

Puss.     Well,  master,  at  last  I've  found  you  ! 
Florian.     I've  been  searching  for  you  everywhere. 
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Puss.  Oh,  you  don't  know  where  you  are  !  You're  hypnotised. 
Pull  yourself  together. 

Florian.     I'm — I'm — in  love-land. 

Puss.  Oh,  no  you're  not  !  You  see  these  woods — these  fields — 
these  flocks  and  herds — they're  yours.  You're  on  your  own 
property.  You  are  the  Marquis  of  Carabas,  and  everything  here 
belongs  to  you. 

Florian.      Oh,  you've  made  me  a  Marquis,  have  you  ?     And  this 
property  is  mine  ?     But,  of  course,  you're  speaking  allegorically  ? 
Puss.     No,  categorically. 

Florian.   The  most  beauti- 
ful girl  in  the  world  is  in  love      '  j 
with  me,  Puss. 

Puss.  Of  course  she  is  ! 
I  know  all  about  that.  By 
Jove,  there's  the  Baroness's 
chariot.  They're  coming 
this  way.  I've  been  to  call 
on  them  at  the  castle,  and 

told  them  my  master  was  a  f  *ilitl| 

Marquis.     Now    I'm    going  *  **mj^ 

to  introduce  you. 

Florian.  But  how  ?  They 
will  know  I'm  not  a  Marquis 
in  these  clothes. 

Puss.  Well,  you'd  better 
hurry  up  ;  they'll  be  here 
directly.  You  see  this 
stream  and  all  these  rushes  ? 

Florian.       Yes.      But  what         piwtobv]  [Foulsham&>  Banfield 

are    you    rushing    me    into  " '  Miss  MADGE  TITHERADGE  ' 

now? 

Puss.     Now  I  want  you  to  get  ready  to  have  a  bathe. 

Florian.     What  on  earth  for  ? 

Puss.  Never  mind,  there's  no  time  to  argue.  Get  behind  the 
bulwarks  — I  mean  the  bulrushes.  Undress  as  quickly  as  you  can 
and  throw  your  clothes  over  to  me.  Be  quick,  the  coach  is  in  sight. 
As  soon  as  it  arrives  I'm  going  to  stop  it  and  tell  the  Baroness 
that  my  master,  the  Marquis  of  Carabas,  is  drowning. 

[FLORIAN  goes  behind  rushes. 

Enter  Coach,  with  BARON  and  BARONESS. 
Baron.     Whoa  !     Well,  here  we  are,  but  where  are  we  ? 
Baroness.      It's  a  beautiful  spot,  isn't  it  ? 
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Baron.  What  d'you  call  it  a  spot  for  ?  You  come  all  these 
miles  in  the  family  coach,  look  out  of  the  window  at  this  glorious 
expanse  of  undulating  woodland,  and  call  it  a  spot  !  I  don't 
believe  you  know  what  a  spot  is. 

Baroness  \seeing  SHEPHERD].  Can  you  tell  me  to  whom  these 
lands  belong? 

Shepherd.     To  the  Marquis  of  Carabas  ! 

Baroness.     To  whom  did  they  say  this  place  belongs? 

Baron.     The  Marquis  of  Carabas. 

Baroness.  That's  the  young  fellow  who  sent  Rosabel  a  bouquet. 
He  must  be  very  wealthy. 

Baron.     Oh,  he  perspires  pound  notes  ! 

Baroness.  Now  when  they're  married,  Ptolemy,  I'm  not  going 
to  live  in  the  Dowager  House. 

Baron.     No,  you  couldn't  live  in  the  Dowager  House. 

Baroness.     We  could  build  a  very  nice  place  here,  couldn't  we  ? 

Baron.     Yes,  it's  quite  a  good  site. 

Baroness.     A  splendid  site.      Faces  South  all  ways,  doesn't  it  ? 

Baron.     The  Marquis  won't  mind, -will  he? 

Baroness.     Oh  no  !  the  Marquis  won't  mind. 

\They  plan  out  a  new  house. 

Enter  Puss. 

Puss.  Help  !  help  !  My  master  the  Marquis  of  Carabas  is 
drowning  ! 

Baroness.  Well,  why  shouldn't  he  have  a  hobby  if  he  wants  it  ? 
What's  he  doing  it  for? 

Baron.     Because  he  can't  swim. 

Baroness.     Who  did  you  say  can't  swim  ? 

Puss.     My  master,  the  Marquis  of  Carabas. 

Baron.     Marquis  of  Carabas  ? 

Puss.  Yes.  He  went  into  the  pool  to  bathe,  leaving  his  clothes 
on  the  bank,  and  they've  been  stolen. 

Baron.  You  hear  what  he  says?  He's  drowning.  We  must 
get  him  out  for  Rosie's  sake. 

Baroness.  And  he  must  have  some  clothes.  Look  here,  Mr. 
Malkin,  go  up  to  the  Palace  at  ones  and  ask  for  a  suitable  suit  for 
a  Marquis.  Run  along. 

Puss.     I  fly  ! 

Baroness.  Poor  fellow  !  Fancy  drowning  on  a  nasty  cold  bleak 
morning  like  this  !  I  hope  he's  got  his  shorts  on. 

Florian.     Save  me  ! 
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Baroness.     What's  that  ? 
Baron.      He's  drowning". 

Baroness.  Well,  don't  get  excited  about  it.  Let  us  keep  our 
heads.  This  drowning  is  a  very  risky  business.  Now  this  is 
most  fortunate — *'  First  aid  to  the  drowning."  Lay  the  patient 
face  downwards — we  ought  to  have  someone  to  practice  this  on, 
you  know. 

Enter  POLYDOR. 

Baron  Yes,  that's  a  good  idea  !  [Sees  POLYDOR.]  Ah  !  the  very 
man  !  How  are  you,  Polydor  ?  [To  BARONESS.]  He'll  do  for  the 
patient. 

Voice     [off\.     Save  me  ! 
Baron.      He's  still  drowning. 

Baroness.  Well,  ask  him  not  to  be  unreasonable.  Tell  him 
we're  doing  the  best  we  can.  Now,  Polydor,  we  want  you  to 
pretend  that  you  are  half  drowned. 

Poly.      What  in  ? 

Baroness.     Water,  of  course.     Now  all  you've  got  to  do  is   to 
let  the  Baron  do  to  you  what  I  tell  him  to  do. 
Poly.      I  see. 

Baroness.  Lay  the  patient  on  the  ground.  That's  right.  Roll 
him  backwards  and  forwards  as  violently  as  possible,  expunging 
water  from  the  lungs.  Lay  the  patient  on  his  back.  Get  a  sharp 
knife — 

Baron.  Sharp  knife — and  cut  away  the  collar,  tie,  or  any  other 
closely  fitting  garments.  Remove  boots,  empty  them  of  water  to 
prevent  patient  from  catching  cold  in  the  head.  Take  three  table- 
spoofuls  of  brandy.  Oh  no  !  I  beg  pardon  ;  I  was  thinking  of 
the  tipsy  cake.  Roll  the  patient  in  short  sharp  jerks  over  a  barrel 
— and  serve  up  in  a  hot  blanket  with  sippets  of  toast. 

[Exit  POLYDOR. 

Voice  [off].     Save  me  !     Save  me  ! 

Baron.     He's  still  drowning. 

Baroness.  Well,  I  think  we  know  what  to  do  now.  Ask  him  to 
come  here  if  he's  respectable,  and  we'll  save  him. 

Baron.      He's  gone  under  for  the  third  time. 

Baroness.  Well,  ask  him  to  come  up  again,  because  I  didn  t 
see  him. 

Voice.      Save  me  !     I'm  drowning  ! 
Baroness.     He's  taking  an  encore. 
Baron.      He's  gasping. 
Baroness.      So  am  I. 
[  Baron.     He's  going  to  the  bank. 
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Baroness.      Lucky  man  ! 

Baron.     No,  he's  leaving  the  bank. 

Baroness.  Must  be  a  German  Bank — still  open,  but  not  doing 
business. 

Baron.     Hurray  !     Hurray  !     He's  scrambled  ashore. 
Baroness.     Then  we've  saved  him. 
Baron.     We  have. 

Re-enter  Puss  with  clothes. 
Puss.     I've  brought  the  clothes. 
Baron.     Good  !     I'm  glad  to  say  we  saved  him. 
Puss.     Where  is  my  master  ? 

Baron.  You'll  find  him  lying  on  the  tow-path  a  little  further 
down. 

Puss.  I'll  take  these  raiments  to  him,  and  in  a  little  while  I  will 
present  my  master  to  you. 

\Exit. 

Baroness.  Well,  Ptolemy,  we've  had  a  fairly  exciting  day.  What 
with  the  coach  breaking  down  and  rescuing  that  poor  young  Mar- 
quis, I  feel  a  little— how  foolish  of  me  ! — 1  feel  ! — I  shall  be  all 
right  in  a  minute.  Anyhow  I'm  going  to  sit  beneath  this  tree. 

Baron.     Oh,  is  that  a  tree  ? 

Baroness.     Well,  it's  not  a  furniture  van,  is  it? 

Baron  \sits  by  her  side].  It's  years  since  we  sat  together  under 
a  tree.  Do  you  remember  the  first  time  we  ever  met  ? 

Baroness.      Now,  Ptolemy,  don't  start  getting  sentimental. 

Baron.  I  remember  it  so  well.  The  moon  was  shining  ;  some- 
where a  nightingale  was  singing  a  love  song  to  its  mate  ;  a  faint 
mist  lay  in  the  valley  at  our  feet. 

Baroness.  You'll  excuse  me,  but  the  first  time  you  ever  met  me 
was  in  a  tea  shop. 

Baron.  Well,  it's  the  same  thing.  I  know  it  was  somewhere. 
We  won't  argue  about  it. 

Baroness.     Well,  you  might  as  well  speak  the  truth. 
Baron.     And  those  songs  we  used  to  sing ! 
Baroness.     Ah  !     those  songs  ! 

DUET. — BARON  and  BARONESS. 

Written  by  JAMES  HEARD  and  VALENTINE.         Composed  by  MELVILLE  GIDEON. 

END  OF  SCENE  III. 
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SCENE  IV. 

The  Golden  Fields. 

Enter  ROSABEL. 

Rosa.  I'm  glad  to  be  away  from  everybody,  because  I  want 
to  be  alone  with  my  thoughts.  My  thoughts  are  all  about  the  man 
I  love,  the  Prince  of  my  Dreamland,  my  Mirimar  ! 

SONG — "  Mirimar  !  " 
Written  by  JAMES  HEARD.  Composed  by  MELVILLE  GIDEON. 

[Exeunt. 
Enter  FLORIAN  and  Puss. 

Florian.  You've  done  a  nice  thing  for  me.  You've  made  me  a 
marquis  and  1  haven't  a  farthing  in  the  world. 

Puss.  Don't  worry  about  such  trifles  as  that.  Now  you're  a 
marquis  you'll  be  able  to  make  a  rich  marriage. 

Florian.  I'll  never  marry  anyone  but  the  dear  little  girl  who 
told  me  my  fortune.  [Exit  Puss.]  That  cat  is  presuming  on  our 
friendship.  He  does  what  he  likes  with  me — makes  me  pretend 
to  drown  myself,  calls  me  a  Marquis,  and  gets  an  aristocrat  to  lend 
me  some  dandy  clothes.  But  whoever  they  belong  to  took  care 
not  to  leave  any  cash  in  the  pockets.  I  find  being  a  marquis  an 
empty  honour. 

Enter  FAIRY  QUEEN. 
Queen.     Good-day,  Marquis. 

Florian.  Ah  !  the  friendly  alien  again.  Pray  madam,  how  do 
you  know  that  I  am  a  marquis  ? 

Queen.     Oh,  I  know  everything.      I'm  a  fairy. 
Florian.     A  fairy  ? 

Queen.  Yes.  I  take  great  interest  in  you.  I'm  a  sort  of  fairy 
godmother  to  you,  you  know. 

Florian.  A  fairy  godmother  ?  Don't  tell  me  I  was  born 
Cinderella  and  changed  in  my  cradle. 

Queen.      I'm  protecting  you.     You  must  go  on  being  a  marquis, 

Florian.  Bui  how  can  I  go  on  being  a  marquis  on  nothing  a 
year  ? 

Queen.  All  things  are  possible  in  the  land  of  fantasy,  where  I 
reign  supreme. 

Florian*  Fantasy's  all  very  well,  but  I'm  in  love,  and  I  want 
to  marry  a  girl  who's  the  only  girl  in  the  world  for  me. 

Queen.  Be  of  good  heart.  To-night  I  summon  you  to  the 
Hall  of  Fantasy,  and  there  you  shall  see  what  wonders  I  can 
accomplish.  [  Waves  her  *wand  and  exits. 
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Florian.  Here's  a  fairy  after  me  now  !  1  expect  it's  another  of 
that  confounded  cat's  tricks.  I'm  the  victim  of  a  feline  fantasy. 
1  shall  have  to  put  my  foot  down.  Puss  !  Puss  !  Where  the 
ninetails  are  you  ? 

Enter  SUSIE  and  ROSABEL. 

Susie.  Oh,  Lady  Rosabel,  I've  been  looking  for  you  everywhere. 
Your  mamma  and  papa  are  in  a  fine  state  about  you.  They've 
:ust  saved  a  young-  marquis  from  drowning. 

Rosa.  A  marquis  doesn't  appeal  to  me.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned  he  could  have  gone  on  drowning.  [Snaps  her  fingers J\ 
If  mamma  wants  me  she  can  come  to  me.  You  run  away  and  tell 
her  so.  \Exit  SUSIE. 

Florian  [sees  ROSABEL].  My  little  fortune-teller  is  the  lady 
Rosabel  !  Does  that  remark  apply  to  me,  Lady  Rosabel  ?  I'm  the 
marquis  your  parents  saved. 

Rosa.  You  ?  Ah,  then  you  have  been  masquerading !  You 
are  not  a  villager,  but — 

Florian.  The  Marquis  of  Carabas,  who  lays  his  hand  and 
his  fortune  at  your  feet. 

Rosa.  Oh,  it's  most  annoying  of  you  to  be  a  marquis  !  I  loved 
you  because  you  were  a  man  of  the  people. 

Florian.  Then  go  on  loving  me,  for  I  haven't  changed  myself 
with  my  clothes. 

Rosa.  I  understand.  You  are  pretending  to  be  a  marquis. 
That's  it,  isn't  it  ? 

Florian.  Yes  ;  it  is  my  cat  who  is  responsible  for  the  story, 
not  I. 

Rosa.     Then  I  shall  always  love  you  and  your  cat ! 

Florian.  You  mustn't  blame  me  for  masquerading.  You  pretended 
to  be  a  little  fortune-teller,  you  know.  I  fell  in  love  with  you,  and 
now  I  find  you  are  a  lady  of  high  degree.  If  I  had  known. — But 
perhaps  you  didn't  mean  what  you  said. 

Rosa.  The  first  time  I  saw  you  I  liked  you.  Now  I  see  you 
again.  I  love  you.  You're  so  different  from  the  conceited  young 
men  I  meet  in  society.  I  said  to  myself  the  first  time  I  saw  you, 
44  I  like  that  young  man,  and  I  shall  make  love  to  him." 

Florian.  And  now  that  /'m  a  Marquis  I'm  going  to  make  love  to 
von.  \Exeunt. 

Enter  BARONESS  as  lady  farmer  accompanied  by  FARMER. 

Farmer.  Now  look'ee  'ere,  miss  this  'ere  won't  do  at  all.  It  be 
arter  ten  o'clock  an'  you  should  start  at  six,  if  you  see  my 
meanin'. 

Baroness.  But  I  don't  see  your  meanin'.  It's  quite  dark  at  six 
o'clock  and  I  couldn't  have  my  photograph  taken. 

Farmer.    Now  look  'ere,  do  you  know  anything  about  pigs? 

Baroness,     Yes,  I  have  bacon  for  breakfast  every  morning. 
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Farmer.      Be  'ee  goin'  to  feed  pigs  this  mornin'  ? 
Baroness.     Yes.      Have  a  sandwich  ? 
Farmer.      Do  'ee  know  'o\v  to  milk  a  cow? 
Baroness.     No. 

Farmer.     You'm  a  fat  lot  of  good  ! 
Baroness.     Don't  you  call  me  a  fat  lot ! 

Farmer.     Why,  I'll  bet  'ee  you  doan't  know  what  we  do  call   a 
female  calf  afore  she's  a  cow  ? — it's  a  heifer. 
Baroness.     Did  you  heifer  ! 

Farmer  I  can't  abide  women  on  my  lands.  D'you  know  what 
we  call  a  male  sheep? 

Baroness.  A  lady  sheep's  husband. 

•  Farmer.  No,  it  be  a  ram.     And  what's  a  female  sheep  ? 

Baroness.  A  Ramsay  ! 

Farmer.  No,  a  ewe  ! 

Baroness.  Me  ? 

Farmer.  No,  ewe.     Ewe  is  a  female  sheep. 

Baroness.  You'll  pardon  me  ;   I  am  not. 

Farmer.  No,  you  don't  see  my  meanin'.  A  female  sheep  is  ewe 
—ewe. 

Baroness.  Now  the  man's  calling  me  you-you  !  How  dare  you 
call  me  a  you-you  ? 

Farmer.  I  did  not  call  you  a  you-you.  I  said  ewe  was  a 
female  sheep. 

Baroness.     Well,  of  all  the —  I 

Enter  BARON. 

Baroness.     I'm  glad  you've  come  ! 

Baron.     What's  the  matter  ? 

Baroness.  This  ruffian  has  been  calling  me  names.  First  of  all 
he  called  me  a  you-you,  and  then  he  said  I  was  a  female  sheep. 

Baron.      How  dare  you  call  my  wife  a  you-you  ? 

Farmer.  I  never.  She  asked  I  what  a  female  sheep  was,  and  I 
says  ewe. 

Baron.  Oh  !  you  said  it  was  me?  How  dare  you  tell  my  wife 
that  I'm  a  female  sheep  ? 

Baroness.     But  he  didn't  ! 

Baron.  What's  the  good  of  telling  me  he  didn't  when  he's  just 
told  me  that  he  did  ? 

Baroness  and  Baron  \to  FARMER],  What  did  you  say  you  called 
a  female  sheep  ? 

Farmer.     Ewe ! 

Baroness.     Now  he  means  both  of  us  ! 

Farmer.     A  female  sheep  is  a  ewe — E-W-K. 
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Baron.  Of  course  he  means  an  ewee — male,  ram  ;  female, 
ewee. 

Baroness.     Well,  if  he'd  said  so  at  first  I  should  have  known. 

Farmer.     I've  had  enough  of  you  ! 

Baroness.     Yes,  and  I've  had  too  much  of  you. 

Farmer.  I've  farmed  this  'ere  land,  man  an'  boy,  for  fifty  year, 
and — 

Baroness.  Well,  you  won't  farm  it  any  more.  It  belongs  to 
our  daughter ;  she's  going  to  marry  it,  and  we're  going  to  farm  it 
ourselves,  so  you  can  go. 

Fanner.  You  bain't  goin'  to  turn  me  out  o'  the  old  farmstead? 
It  be  crool  hard  lines  !  [Turns  So  BARON,  who  is  touched.  \  Oh  ! 
maister  !  maister  !  you  won't  see  me  thrown  out  ?  You'm  got  a 
kind  face  !  You  won't  see  me  go  to  the  workhouse,  will  you  ? 

Baron.     No,  I'll  look  the  other  way. 

Farmer.  Oh,  lady,  lady  !  I'm  an  old  man,  you'm  young  and 
beautiful — 

Baroness.     Give  him  a  trifle,  Ptolemy. 

Farmer.     Good-bye,  and  thank  ye,  sir.  \Exit. 

Baroness.  Well,  that's  done  it  !  Now  we'd  better  start  work  at 
once.  What  about  building  this  corn  rick? 

Baron.     That's  it— what  about  it? 

Baroness.  Well,  we  get  some  sheaves  of  corn  from  the  barn  and 
build  it  up, 

Baron.     Right !     You  get  the  sheaves  and  I'll  do  the  building. 

Baroness.     Oh  no  !  we  both  get  the  sheaves.   . 

Baron,     Very  well,  have  it  your  own  way. 

\Exeunt. 
Enter  FAIRY. 
|  Waves  her  wand — and  rick  rises.     Exit  FAIRY. 

Re-enter  BARONESS,  followed  by  BARON. 
Baron.      Look  at  the  rick. 
Baroness.     Did  you  ever  ! 
Baron.     Something's  happened  ! 

Baroness.     Don't    stand    there    making    clever    remarks.     The 
question  is,  how  are  we  to  get  these  sheaves  on  to  that  rick  ? 
Baron.     Wait  a  minute.     What  we  want  is  an  escalator. 
Baroness.     You    speak    for   yourself.     Don't    say    we   want    an 
escalator,  because  /don't. 

Baron.  You  don't  quite  get  me.  An  escalator  is  a  thing — a 
machine — an  agricultural  implement  that  escalates,  so  to  speak. 
There's  one  in  the  yard. 

Baroness.  Oh,  yes  !  I  know  the  thing  you  mean.  Let's  go 
and  fetch  it.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  DEMON  DESTRUCTION. 

Demon.     The  Demon  of  Destruction,  I  give  toilers  cause  to  think, 
And   by  a  magic  process    now  command  this   rick  to 
shrink.  [Rick  shrinks. 
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Re-enter  BARON  and  BARONESS.      They  notice  rick  has  shrunk. 
Baroness.     Well,  did  you  ever? 

Baron.     You  know,  there's  something1  wrong1  with  this  rick.      It 
isn't  behaving1  like  a  good  little  rick  at  all. 

Baroness.     It's  evidently  been  going  to  the  pictures. 

ErJer  FAIRY  QUEEN. 

[  Waves  -wand.  Rick  rises.  Exit  FAIRY. 

Baroness.      Did  you  see  that  ? 

Baron.     Yes,  I'm  glad  you  saw   it  too.      Now,    you    take    your 
sheaf  up  first. 

Enter  four  Farm  Hands,  who  sit  in  front  of  rick. 

Bill.  Zay,  Tom,  what  about  that  there  glee  ? 

Tom.  What  glee'm  you  speakin'  of? 

Bill.  Wot  we'm  going  to  sing  at  Rent  audit. 

Tom.  Aye,   aye — the  one  about  Squire. 

QUARTET. 

Written  by  GEO.  R.  SIMS  and  FRANK  Dix 
Composed  by  J.  M.   GLOVER. 

Our  Squire,   our  Squire  be  a  proper  good  man, 

And  his  missus  a  proper  good  dame, 
And  his  boys  an'  'is  gals  be  as  good  as  they  can, 

And  we  be  ezakly  the  same. 
So   three   cheers  for  the  Squire, 

Three   cheers  for  his  wife  ! 
May  they   sojourn   in   plenty   and  wealth, 
Here's  good  health  to  the   Squire 
And  the   pigs    in   the  byre, 
To   the  wife   of  the   Squire 
Whom   we  so   much  admire  ! 
Let  your  voices   ring   high 

And  your  mugs   fill  up  higher, 
And   the  welkin   shall  ring 
To  the  toast  that  we   sing, 
Good  health   to  the   Squire — good  health  ! 

Baroness.      Ptolemy  !      Ptolemy  !     you're  singing  in    your  sleep. 
Baron.     No   I'm   not  singing — but  someone   is. 
Baroness.     Are  you  smoking,   Ptolemy  ? 

Baron.     No,  I'm  not  smoking  !      Do   you    find   the   sun  a    little 
strong? 
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Baroness.     Where  I  feel  it  most  is  in  the  shade  at  present,   and 
I  daren't  stand  up. 

Baron.     Good  gracious,  there's  something-  wrong  with  this  rick! 

[Village   Fire   Brigade    enters  and  proceeds  to  extinguish 
smouldering  rick. 

Enter  FLORIAN  and  Puss. 

Puss.     Your  Grace,  permit  me  to  present  my  master,  the  Marquis 
of  Carabas. 

Baroness.     We've  heard  a  lot  about  you.  So  you  are  the  Marquis 
of  Carabas,  the  young  gentleman  who  was  drowning  just  now. 

Florian.     How  can  I  thank  you  for  your  prompt  assistance?    In 
another  minute  I  should  have  gone  down  for  the  third  time. 

Baron.     I  told  you  he  was  drowning  ! 
Baroness.     He's  quite  a  nice  young  man  ! 

Enter  ROSABEL. 

Ah,  here  is  my  daughter  ! 
Baron.     Our  daughter. 

Baroness.  My  dear  Rosabel,  we've  found  just  the  young 
man  for  you.  Come  and  be  introduced.  Marquis,  this 
is  my  only  child — she  has  been  brought  up  carefully 
on  Virol.  I  have  always  preserved  her  from  her  father's  evil 
influence,  and  in  confiding  her  to  you  I  am  parting  with  the  only 
family  jewel  upon  which  money  has  not  yet  been  raised. 

Florian.     Rosabel !  my  Lady  Rosabel ! 

Rosa.     Florian — Marquis  of  Carabas  ! 

Baron.     Leave  'em  together  ! 

Baroness,     Yes,  that's  the  idea.     Youth  will  to  youth  ! 


CONCERTED  NUMBER. 

a.  "  Intern  them  all." 

By  HARRY  CASTLING. 

b.  "  Take  me  back  to  dear  old  Blighty/ 

By  BENNET  SCOTT. 
Published  by  THE  STAR  Music  PUBLISHING  Co. 

END  OF  SCENE  IV, 
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SCENE  V. 
TJie  Hall  of  Fantasy. 

OPENING  CHORALE. 

By  T.  M.  GLOVER. 

Enter  FLORIAN  and  FAIRY  QUEEN. 
Queen.     Here  is  my  realm,  the  Land  of  Fantasy, 

My  power  to  see  my  guest  I  bade  you  be  ;, 
Now  firm  in  faith  your  friend  the  cat  obey, 
And  thus  my  foe  the  Great  Magician  slay. 
That  Florian's  eyes  more  wonders  may  behold, 
My  faithful  fays,  your  fantasies  unfold. 
Florian     \speaking  to  FAIRY  QUEEN  through  music\ 

Doubt  me  no  more,  Oh  Queen,  this  wondrous  dream 

With  courage  for  the  fray  my  heart  has  filled. 

I'm  Marquis  made,  and,  as  a  Marquis,  I 

A  miller's  son,  will  vanquish  every  foe. 

I'll  win  my  bride,  the  lady  of  my  choice, 

And  in  a  palace  shall  our  bridal  be, 

Where  I'll  with  her  by  right  of  conquest  reign, 

Though  Fairy  power  my  future  lot  has  planned. 

[Draws  sword. 
I'll  win  by  valour  and  my  own  right  hand. 

\Exit  FLORIAN. 
Ballet  of  Futurist  Fantasy. 

a.  Waltz,  "The  Piccadilly  Grill." 

By  DE  GROOT. 
(Published  by  WEST  &  Co.) 

b.  Dance. 

c.  Pizzicato. 

d.  New  March  Dansante  and  Finale. 

By  J.  M.  GLOVER. 

END  OF  PART  I. 
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PART 
II. 


SCENE  I. 
Exterior  of  the  Aldin  Arms.  I 

Enter  LIZZIE. 

Lizzie.  The  Baroness  turned  us  out — me  and  Fanny.  But  we 
don't  mind,  we've  taken  the  Aldin  Arms.  I'm  the  landlady  and 
she's  my  partner.  I'm  up  in  the  world.  But  that's  where  I've 
always  been — 

SONG. — LIZZIE. 
Written  by  HARRY  WILLIAMS.         Composed  by  LILY  LONG. 

Lizzie.  That's  the  worst  of  being  tall.  People  look  up  to  you. 
The  children  look  up  and  make  remarks. 

Enter  FANNY  and  VILLAGERS. 

ist  Man.  Well,  here's  success  to  the  Aldin  Arms  and  to  Mistress 
Skinner,  the  new  landlady. 

Lizzie.  Thank  you  very  much.  Of  course  we've  been  used  to 
mixing  amongst  the  h'aristocracy  in  the  bloated  homes  of  the  rich. 

Fanny.  But  that  won't  affect  our  customers.  As  long  as  you 
give  us  your  custom,  we'll  take  your  money. 

Lizzie.     And  no  one  could  say  fairer  than  that. 

Fanny.  Hullo,  here  comes  that  stuck-up  little  maid  of  the 
Baroness's. 

Enter  SUSIE. 

Lizzie.      Hullo,  impudence  ! 

Susie.     I  don't  want  to  speak  to  you — I  want  to  see  the  landlady. 

Lizzie  [to  FANNY].     Ho,  she  wants  to  see  the  landlady. 

Fanny.      Perhaps  the  landlady  don't  want  to  see  her  ! 

Lizzie.     No,  h 'indeed  ! 

Susie.      I  don't  want  to  talk  to  you  common  servants. 
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Lizzie.      Oh,  she  don't  want  to  talk  to  common  servants. 

Fanny.      Seems  as  how  she's  h'only  a  common  servant  'erself ! 

Lizzie.      I'd  have  you  to  know  that  I'm  the  landlady. 

Fanny.     Yes,  and  I'm  the  chatelaine  or  barmaid. 

Susie.  Oh  indeed  !  Well  there's  one  thing-  I'm  sure  you'll  feel 
at  home  in  your  new  surroundings. 

Lizzie.      And  what  may  your  business  be  ? 

Susie.     My  mistress,  the  Baroness — 

Fanny.      I  know — old  frosty  face — 

Susie.  — wishes  you  to  provide  a  luncheon.  I  have  a  permit 
from  the  Food  Dictator  here — 

Lizzie.     And  does  she  wish  it  served  in  the  droring  room  ? 

Susie.  The  Baroness  would  like  an  Arcadian  repast  and  would 
have  it  laid  here. 

Fanny.     What?     Outside  of  the  house? 

Susie.  Yes,  there  will  be  more  room  for  you  to  move  about. 
And  will  you  g^et  it  as  soon  as  you  can  ? 

Fanny  and  Lizzie.     Well,  we'll  see  what  we  can  do  about  it. 

Fanny.      Impudent  minx ! 

Lizzie.     Conceited  hussy ! 

[Exeunt  into  Inn. 
Enter  POLYDOR. 

Poly.     Hullo,  Susie ! 

Susie.  Polydor  !  What  are  you  doing  here?  I  thought  you 
had  gone  away  with  the  Baron. 

Poly.     Ah,  but  the  Baron  didn't  go  away.     He's  staying  here  ! 

Susie.      Here  ? 

Poly.     Yes,  but  mum's  the  word. 

Enter  BARON. 

Baron.      Polydor  !     Where  the  Polydor  are  you  ? 

Poly.      Here,  sir. 

Baron.  Well,  why  didn't  you  say  so  before  ?  [Sees  SUSIE.  |  Why, 
it's  little  Susie  !  And  what  brings  Susie  to  the  Aldin  Arms  ? 

Susie.     The  Baroness  sent  me. 

Baron.     That  was  very  kind  of  her. 

Poly.     You'll  excuse  me,  sir — 

Baron.  Go  away  !  I  will  not  excuse  you.  I  hate  you.  You 
know,  Susie,  you're  one  of  the  prettiest  little  girls  I've  seen  for  a 
long  time,  and  if  I  were  single  — 

Poly.     You'll  pardon  me,  sir,  but — 

Baron.  What  is  the  matter  with  you?  Here  am  I,  an  old 
English  country  gentleman — I  meet  the  village  beauty  and  merely 
embrace  her  as  a  gentleman  should,  when  you  keep  butting  in  and 
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saying,  "  Excuse  me,"  or  "  I  beg  your  pardon."     What  d'you  mean 
by  it?     Now,  Susie,  tell  me,  why  did  the  Baroness  send  you  here? 

Susie.     Well,  sir,  she's  coming  here  to  lunch. 
Ba  ron .     C  o  m  i  n  g  h  e  re  ? 

Susie.  Yes,  sir — Since  the  accident  to  the  gas  stove  we've  had 
our  meals  out.  She's  invited  the  Marquis  of  Carabas  to  meet  a 
few  friends. 

Baron.      Now  look  here,  Susie — whatever  happens  she  mustn't 
know  that,/'ra  here — she  thinks  that  I've  run  up  to  town  and  the 
fact   is    I   have    a    rehearsal 
of  the  village  band  here  to- 
day.    You'll  keep  my  secret       *|^^^^^^|^^^@^^H£^^BHKi 
won't  you  ? 

Susie.     Oh  yes,  sir. 

Baron.  There's  a  good 
little  girl  !  [fie  kisses  her. 

Poly.  You'll  excuse  me, 
sir,  but  you're  kissing  my 
girl. 

Baron.  Well,  what  about 
it? 

Poly.  I  don't  like  you 
giving  my  girl  a  kiss. 

Baron.  Oh,  very  well, 
then,  I'll  take  it  back. 

[Kisses  SUSIE  again. 

Enter  ROSABEL. 

TPrtcv  T    dnn't    rarp   what  Photo  by}  [Foulsham  <Sr»  Banfield. 

care  what  ^  EN  ANDERSON 

papa  and  mamma  say,   I  m 

going  to  do  my  bit  and  be   a  girl  of  the  day — and  the  girl  of  the 
day  is  the  girl  in  uniform. 

SONG.— ROSABEL. 

4<  The  Girl  in  the  Uniform." 

Written  by  LESLIE  STILES.  Composed  by  MELVILLE  GIDEON. 

In  days  gone  by 
We  heard  the  cry 

"  Votes  for  Women  "  everywhere, 
But  times  have  changed, 
For  our  girls  are  ranged 

Into  line  to  do  their  share. 
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Our  men  have  gone  across  the  sea. 

The  girls  are  left  behind, 
And  they're  doing  what  they  can  to  help, 

Any  job  ! — They  do  not  mind, 

Refrain . 

There's  a  dapper  little  girl  in  khaki, 

The  smart  little  girl  in  blue 
Who  snips  your  ticket 
At  the  railway  wicket, 

And  the  girl  who  drives  the  motor,  too. 
Their  motto  is  to  "  Carry  on," 
In  sunshine  or  in  rain, 

They  are  keen  and  fit, 

And  they'll  do  their  bit 
Till  the  boys  come  home  again. 

Our  boys  to-day 
Are  in  the  fray 

In  the  trenches  over  there, 
They  take  their  chance 
"  Somewhere  in  France." 

For  their  Motherland — they  dare. 
They've  but  one  thought  in  their  true  hearts, 

Wherever  they  may  roam, 
They  dream  of  you,  they  fight  for  you, 

For  the  loved  ones  left  at  home. 

There's  a  dapper  little  girl  in  khaki,  etc. 

Enter  the  Village  Band,   BARON  and  POLVDOR. 

Baron.  Good  morning,  my  merry  musicians  !  Ah  !  you've 
brought  your  instruments  ?  That's  right.  Polydor,  is  the  large 
room  ready  ? 

Poly.     Yes,  sir. 

\st  Bandsman.     We've  got  a  new  trombone,  sir. 

Baron.     Good,  good,  where  is  he? 

Trombonist.      Here  I  be,  sir. 

Baron.  Now  just  run  up  a  scale.  [TROMBONIST  plays. ~\  No,  I 
said  run  up  a  scale.  That's  more  like  falling  down  a  drain.  I'll 
show  you.  Polydor,  hold  this  piece  of  music  [POLYDOR  holds  music. 
BARON  plays.]  Now  come  along,  gentlemen.  We'll  have  a  little 
lunch  first  and  then  rehearse. 

[Exeunt  into  Inn. 
Enter  FLORIAN. 

Florian.  It's  lovely  to  be  in  love  !  It's  a  sort  of  don't  know 
where  you  are,  but  you're  glad  you're  there  feeling.  And  you  keep 
on  saying  things  to  yourself,  and  think  you're  saying  them  to  the 
girl  they're  meant  for.  Oh,  Rosabel,  where  art  thou  ?  . 
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Rosa  \at  window}.  It's  Florian,  and  he's  talking-  to  himself. 
What  a  waste  of  time  !  I  can't  allow  waste  of  anything-  in  these 
days.  \Throws  rose. 

Florian.  Oh,  Rosabel !  Oh,  Rose.  \_Seeing  the  rose,  picks  it  «^>, 
and  as  he  does  so  sees  ROSABEL.]  Oh,  Rosabel !  [Kissing  the  rose. 

Rosa.      Florian  !  are  you  there  ? 

Florian.  Yes,  darling-!  But  don't  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  a 
telephone  number  and  you  were  going-  to  wind  up  with  "Ring  off!" 

Rosa.  I  shall  never  say  "ring  off"  when  you  have  said  [touches 
finger]  "  Ring  on  !  " 

Florian.     Oh,  darling,  when  is  it  to  be  ? 
Rosa.     That's  a  sweet  little  robe,  isn't  it  ? 

Florian.  Yes,  it  was  awfully  nice  of  you  to  throw  it  to  me  ! 
So  romantic  ! 

Rosa      But  how  do  you  know  I  threw  it  to  you? 

Florian.  Well,  I  don't  suppose  you  stand  at  the  window  and 
throw  roses  to  anyone  passing  by. 

Rosa.      But  you  were  passing  by. 

Florian.      But  I'm  not  "  anyone,"  I'm  "  someone." 

Rosa.      Oh,  now  you're  a  marquis  you  think  you're  someone? 

Florian.  Not  someone,  but  the  only  one  to  you,  as  you  are  the 
only  one  to  me. 

Rosa.     Well,  I  couldn't  be  the  only  two,  could  I  ? 

Florian.  Rosabel,  when  shall  we  two  be  only  one  ?  You  have 
only  to  name  the  happy  day. 

Rosa.     What  are  you  doing  to-morrow? 
Florian.     To-morrow  ?     You  mean  it  ? 
Rosa.     Yes,  because  if  you're  not  particularly  engaged — 
Florian.      Yes  ? 

Rosa.     Wait  and  I'll  come  down  and  tell  you. 
Florian.     Yes  ! 
Rosa.     You  can  come  to  tea. 

Florian.  Oh,  Rosabel !  I  thought  you  meant  you  would  marry 
me  to-morrow. 

Rosa.     Oh,  no,  I  couldn't  do  that!     You  see,   mamma  wants  to 
know  such  a  lot  more  about  you. 
Florian.     But  you  ? 
Rosa.     Oh,  of  course  I  want  to  know  a  lot  more  about  you,  too. 

Florian.  But  you  know  everything  !  You  know  that  I  was  a 
miller's  son  and  now  I'm  a  marquis,  and  you  know  that  I  love  you 
better  than  anything  in  the  world !  What  more  do  you  want  to 
know? 
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Rosa.     Well,  I  want  to  know  what  sort  of  a  husband  you  will  be. 
Florian.     And  so — ? 

Rosa.  And  so  I'm  going  to  marry  you  that  I  may  find  out. 
When  \ve  are  married — 

Florian.  When  we  are  married  !  Oh,  how  lovely  it  sounds  ! 
It's  a  poem  in  four  words  that  lasts  a  lifetime.  I'm  always  thinking 
about  it. 

Rosa.  So  am  I.  When  we  are  married,  we'll  just  be  everything 
to  each  other  in  a  dear  little  home  in  a  dear  little  house  in  a  dear 
little  garden,  and  a  dear  little  kitten  and  a  dear  little  canary  in  a 
dear  little  cage  to  hang  in  the  dear  little  window  aud  sing  to  us  all 
day  long  in  our  dear  little  Honeymoon  Hotel. 

DUET. — ROSABEL  and  FLORIAN. 

"  Honeymoon  Hotel." 
Written  by  LESLIE  STILES. 

Composed  by  MELVILLE  GIDEON  andHL.  C.  MUNTZ, 
Enter  BARONESS  riding  small  pony. 

"The  Coster's  Pony." 

(Mr.  Gus  ELEN.) 

Baroness  [singing].   What  price  my  jolly  little  gee  gee  ? 
He's  a  right  good  sort  and  tried, 
Smart  though  small, 
Never  lets  me  fall, 
Always  depend  upon  his  stride. 

Is  it  wide  ? 
9  Do  a  Gaby  glide 

When  he  bends  his  knee. 
Folks  all  say 
She's  O.K, 
On  her  jolly  little  gee  gee. 

Baroness.  Whoa,  steady,  steady  !  There's  one  thing,  I  do  like 
having  a  good  mount  under  me.  I  don't  know  where  I  am.  The 
fact  is,  my  horse  bolted  with  me  just  now.  I  wonder  if  there's  an 
ostler  anywhere  about,  I  want  to  get  down.  Whoa  !  stand  still ! 
No,  it's  no  use  !  .Ostler  !  Ostler  ! 

SONG. — BARONESS. 

"The  Day  that  Peace  is  Declared." 
Written  by  VALENTINE.  Composed  by  J.  W.  TATE. 

Enter  LIZZIE  and  FANNY. 

Baroness.     And  what  are  you  doing  here,  Lizzie  ? 
.  Lizzie.      I'm  the  landlady  of  this  village  hotel. 

Baroness.  Oh,  indeed — very  pretty.  Have  you  any  accom- 
modation here  ? 
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Lizzie.     Yes  ;  for  man. 

Fanny.     And  beast. 

Baroness.      I  don't  quite  like  the  way  you  put  it,  Fanny.     What's 
the  name  of  this  hotel  ? 

Lizzie.     The  Aldin  Arms. 

Baroness.  The  Aldin  Arms?  Why,  this  is  where  I  told  Susie 
to  order  luncheon. 

Lizzie.      Yes,  and  she's  ordered  it. 

Baroness.     What  are  you  going  to  give  us  ? 

Fanny.      Well,  just  a  trifle. 

Baroness.  No,  thanks.  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  leave  the  menu 
to  you. 

Lizzie.     She  leaves  the  menu  to  me  an'  you. 

Fanny.  All  right,  Baroness,  we'll  do  the  best  we  can,  and  serve 
it  up  at  once.  [Exeunf. 

{Enter  Party  of  Guests  with  FLORIAN  and  ROSABEL. 

Florian.     Thank  you  so  much  for  your  invitation,  Baroness. 

Baroness.      My  dear  Marquis,  you're  a  trifle  early,  are  you  not  ? 

Florian.      I'm  an  early  bird,  Baroness. 

Baroness.      Have  you  had  any  sport  this  morning? 

Rosa.     Oh,  yes,  mamma;  he's  had  quite  a  big  catch. 

Baroness.  Meaning  that  he's  caught  you,  I  suppose  ?  Now, 
sir,  my  daughter  Rosabel  gives  me  to  understand  that  you've  been 
arming  her  out.  As  a  mother,  I  must  ask  you,  are  your  attentions 
strictly  honourable  ? 

Florian.  Your  ladyship,  if  you  would  only  give  your  consent 
to  our  union,  I  should  be  the  happiest  man  alive. 

Baroness.  Yes,  I  see  what  you  mean.  But  before  I  could  give 
a  decision,  how  about  the  marriage  settlement  ? 

Florian.     You  embarrass  me,  madam. 

Rosa.  What  better  marriage  settlement  could  any  girl  have 
than  he  ? 

Baroness.     Well,  of  course,  one  wants  to  know — 

Florian.  You  have  seen  my  land  and  estates,  my  flocks  and 
herds — 

Baroness.  Yes,  but  you  don't  keep  your  roads  in  any  sort  of 
repair.  You  know  you  smashed  up  my  chariot  through  a  bump 
on  your  bridge  ;  you  hyphenated  the  coachman's  appendix,  and 
now  he's  claiming  damages — to  say  nothing  of  the  shock  to  my 
system.  Have  you  any  of  the  ready  ? 

Florian.     I  leave  that  all  to  my  head  steward. 

Baroness.  Oh,  I  know  ;  the  gentleman  in  the  top-boots  and  the 
fur  coat.  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  take  your  word  for  it.  Now, 
what  about  the  luncheon  ? 

Onines.     Hear,  hear  !  the  luncheon.     We're  starving. 

• 
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Enter   SUSIE,  followed  by  LIZZIE  and   FANNY  and  Servants,   who 
lay  the  table,  etc. 

Baroness.  Ah,  Susie,  I  don't  suppose  the  Baron  has  returned 
from  town  ? 

Susie.     Has  he  been  to  town,  madam? 

Baroness.     Ofcouse  he  has  ! 

Susie.  I  remember  now,  m.adam,  the  last  time  I  saw  him  he 
told  me  to  tell  you  that  he'd  run  up  to  town. 

Baroness.     He's  a  dreadful  fellow. 

Florian.     What  can  1  do  to  help  you,  Baroness? 

Baroness.  Well,  I  think  before  we  start  I  ought  to  make  a  few 
remarks. 

Omnes.     Hear,  hear  ! 

Baroness.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  think  on  the  present 
auspicious  occasion — [BARON  conducts  at  window,  rowdy  tune  from 
Band.J  I  will  not  be  interrupted  in  this  unseemly  fashion.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  have  to  make  an  important  announcement.  The 
betrothal  of  my  daughter  to  the  Marquis  of  Carabas — 

[Band  plays. 

Enter  SQUIRE. 

Squire.  Oh,  my  dear  friends,  I  prithee  cease  this  riot.  For  ye 
are  raging  and  roaring  like  the  Wild  Bull  of  Bashan. 

Baroness.     Who  are  you  ? 

Squire.  I  am  the  Past  Grand  Master  of  the  League  of  Mothers, 
and  we  are  holding  a  Meeting  thereof  in  the  Mission  Hall  this 
afternoon.  Admission  free.  There  will  be  a  collection. 

Baroness.     Any  takers  ? 

Squire.  If  you  cease  not  this  ribaldry,  I  shall  be  behoven  to  call 
the  Police. 

Florian.     My  dear  sir,  pray  calm  yourself. 

Baroness.     Or  in  other  words,  keep  your  hair  on. 

Squire.     This  is  too  much.      I  shall  call  the  Police. 

Enter  a  POLICE  OFFICER  and  Constables. 
Officer.     Stop  !     Surround  the  house.      Detain  everybody. 
Baroness.     What  does  this  outrage  mean  ? 

Officer  \reading  from  newspaper].  Escaped  from  Alexandra 
Palace,  a  German,  Carl  Otto  Hagensteiner,  otherwise  Jones — the 
escaped  prisoner  is  a  musician — hair  long — grey  moustache  turning 
green. 

Baroness.     Stop  !     I  know  where  he  is.     He's  up  there. 

[OFFICER  and  Police  enter  house — BARON  in  disguise  runs 
out  pursued  by  Police.  Everybody  joins  in — at  last 
BARON  is  caught]. 
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Officer.     You  are  Carl  Otto  Hagensteiner  ? 
Baron.     No,  I'm  not. 

Officer.     Then  who  are  you  ?  [BARON  pulls  off  disgiiise. 

Baroness.     Good  heavens  !  my  husband  ! 

[BARONESS  rescues  BARON  from  Police. 
{Exeunt  OMNES. 

Enter  FAIRY  QUEEN. 

Queen.      I've  summoned  Puss  to  meet  me  here, 
To  make  the  situation  clear. 

Enter  Puss. 

Puss.  I  received  your  telepathic  message,  dear  Queen,  and  here 
I  am. 

Queen.  It  appears  to  me  that  Florian's  position  is  becoming- 
difficult. 

Puss.      I  find  it  rather  hard  to  keep  up  the  deception  myself. 

Queen.  You  need  not,  for  there  is  no  deception.  Florian's 
father  was  the  Marquis  of  Carabas,  the  wicked  Magician  killed 
him  and  gave  the  baby  Florian  to  the  wicked  old  Miller,  who 
agreed  to  bring  the  boy  up  as  his  youngest  son. 

Puss.  Then  why  don't  you  as  a  Fairy  give  my  master  back  his 
rights  ? 

Queen.  It  is  decreed  in  the  Kingdom  of  Fairyland  that  only  a 
mortal  man  can  do  that.  The  proof  that  Florian  is  the  rightful  heir 
to  the  title  and  estates  is  in  a  golden  casket  which  the  Magician 
keeps  at  the  castle.  So  remember  if  ever  you  want  to  prove  that 
Florian  is  the  Marquis,  your  duty  as  his  faithful  cat  is  to  go  to  the 
castle  and  get  that  paper  for  him. 

Puss.  Dear  Queen,  you  may  rely  on  me 

Thus  to  avert  catastrophe. 

\Exit  QUEEN. 

Enter  FLORIAN. 

Florian.  And  so  the  lady  of  high  degree  whose  love  the  little 
fortune  teller  promised  should  be  mine  is  Lady  Rosabel. 

Puss  \taking  his  hat  and  bowing  low].  And  the  lover  of  the 
Lady  Rosabel  is  not  the  miller's  son,  but  your  lordship  the  Marquis 
of  Carabas. 

[/4   Woodcutter,  a  Reaper,  and  a  Shepherd  have  already 
entered  and  overheard  this. 
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[/o  FLORIAN]  Now  thro'  fields  of  golden  glory, 

Laughing  lands  of  corn  and  kine, 
While  you  whisper  love's  sweet  story, 
Lead  the  maid,  for  all  is  thine. 
Lead  her  to  thy  garden  fair. 
All  its  magic  waits  her  there. 

[Exeunt  Woodcutter,  etc. 
[ROSABEL  comes  from  inn  and  hears  last  line. 

Rosa.  A  Magic  Garden  !     Haunt  of  Fays  ! 

With  thee  I'll  roam  its  wonder  ways. 

Florian.  All  I  have  and  all  I  own, 

I  prize  for  thee,  and  thee  alone.        [They  exeunt. 

Puss.     But  who  comes  here  ?     Flame,  fury  and  perdition  ! 
My  master's  lost  !     It  is  the  great  Magician  !, 

[Exit  Puss. 

Enter  MAGICIAN,  Woodcutter,  Reaper,  and  Shepherd. 

Magician.     A    young  man    who    calls  himself    the    Marquis  of 
Carabas  and  says  these  lands  and  estates  are  his. 

Omnes.     Yes,  all  highest ! 

Magician.     What  was  his  name  ? 

Omnes.     The  Princess  called  him  Florian. 

Magician.     Ha,  ha  !     Tis    he !     His  doom  is  sealed.     Hither, 
my  trusty  knaves  ! 

Two  KNAVES  appear. 

Knaves.     You  summoned  us,  all  highest  ? 

Magician.     There's  work  to  do.     The  miller's  son   Florian  calls 
himself  the  Marquis  of  Carabas,  and  says  all  my  lands  are  his. 

Knaves.     What,  he  dares  ! 

Magician  [to  Woodcutter,   etc.].     You   saw  him   here  with  the 
Princess — whither  went  he  ? 

All  Three.     To  the  Fairy  Garden,  all  highest. 
Magician.     To  the  Fairy  Garden  !   then  there's  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost.     Now  to  the  Fairy  Garden  swift  pursue 

The  Knave  who  flouts  me  there — he  dies  ! 

[Exit  MAGICIAN. 
Knaves.  He  do !  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Puss. 

Puss.         Against  these  rascals  I  should  strive  in  vain, 
Before  my  eyes  my  master  would  be  slain. 
To  foil  their  plans  I'll  bring  upon  the  scene 
The  villain's  foe — my  friend,  the  Fairy  Queen  ! 

END  OF  SCENE  I. 
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SCENE    II. 
Butterfly   Dell. 
Enter  ROSABEL. 

Rosa.  My  Florian  to  the  Magic  Garden  fair 

Has  gone  before  to  bid  me  welcome  there. 
To  find  my  way  to  where  its  beauty  lies, 
Follow,  he  said,  the  golden  butterflies. 

BUTTERFLY  SONG.  —  ROSABEL. 
Composed  by  A.  W.  KETELBEY. 

But  -  ter  -  fly,         But-ter-  fly,        Wing-ing-     so      bright  -  ly. 

[Exit. 

END  OF  SCENE  II. 


SCENE  III. 
The  Fairy  Garden. 

BALLET. 
(a).     "Waltz."    /.   M.    Glover. 


(b).      Slow  Movement,  "  Rosemary"  (Sir  E.  Elgar.) 
Published  by  ELKIN  &  Co. 

(c).     Dance.     (A.   W.  Ketelbey}. 


SCENE   III. 


FLorian. 


Rosa. 


Both. 


Florian. 
Rosa. 


Puss. 

Florian 

Rosa. 

Puss. 

Florian. 


Puss. 
Magician. 

Florian. 
Knaves. 


Magician. 


Enter  FLORIAN,  bringing  on  ROSABEL. 
Concerted  Number.     ].  M.  GLOVER. 

It  is  here  in  a  garden  of  rare  delight, 

Where  the  rose  bends  low  'neath  her  beauty's  sway, 
And  the  butterflies  pause  in  their  golden  flight, 

That  my  heart  at  the  feet  of  my  queen  I  lay. 

It  is  here  in  a  garden  of  rare  delight, 

In  a  radiant  dream  with  my  love  I  stray, 

And  I  crown  you  king,  O  my  own  true  knight, 
And  the  realm  of  love  is  this  garden  gay. 

0  vision  entrancing  ! 
O  dream  of  delight ! 

The  butterflies  dancing 

Like  fays  in  their  flight. 
O  fly  then  and  flutter, 

Our  feet  as  they  follow 
To  dancing  invite. 

Here  in  a  garden  love  has  sealed  our  vow. 

Ah,  yes,  dear  love,  and  naught  shall  part  us  now. 

Enter  Puss. 

Dear  master,  hence  !     You  must  no  further  stray, 
Our  fearful  foe  here  lurks  to  bar  your  way. 
\going\  I  see  no  foe  ! 

Ah  !  do  not  go  ! 

They  are  a  horde, 

You  are  but  one. 

With  my  right  arm 

No  foe  I  shun. 

Enter  MAGICIAN,  followed  by  Knaves. 

Ah,  Fairy  Queen,  be  not  too  late, 

To  save  my  master  from  his  fate.  \Hastens  off. 

Ha,  ha,  ha  !      Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Where  is  the  Marquis  of  Carabas  ? 

1  am  the  Marquis  of  Carabas  ! 

Ha,  ha,  ha!     Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Look  at  the  Marquis  of  Carabas ! 

[FLORIAN  steps  forward  fie  ice  ly. 

In  vain  you  strive, 

1  bar  your  way, 
Cead  or  alive, 

You  are  my  prey. 

[Knaves  setae  FLORIAN. 
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Rosa, 


Magician. 


MAGICIAN  has  drawn 


In  vain  you  strive  ! 

Ah,  fatal  day! 
Dead  or  alive, 

He  is  my  prey  ! 
[FLORIAN  is  now  held  by  two  Knaves. 

his  sword. 
Rosa.  For  pity's  sake 

Ah,  spare  his  life  ! 
Magician.  And  who  are  you  ? 

Rosa.  His  promised  wife. 
Magician.  Then  say  fare- 
well, for  here  where  now 
he  stands, 

The  knave  I  slay  who  has 
usurped  my  lands. 

Enter  FATRY  QUEEN.    . 

Queen.  Back,  mortal 
knaves  !  and  set  your 
prisoner  free  ! 

[Knaves    fall     back. 
ROSABEL     goes     to 
FLORIAN  who  clasps 
her  in  his  arms. 
Queen     [/o  MAGICIAN], 

Hence,  vile  Magician  ! 
'neath  my  fairy  sway 

With  all  your  frightful- 
ness  you  cannot  win  the  day. 
Magician.      Foiled    by    a 
woman.      But  my  hate 

In  spite  of  you  shall  seal 
his  fate. 

TABLEAUX. 

Florian.  Dear  Rosabel  !  For  love  of  you  I  long  to  do  some 
knightly  deed — to  make  my  life  as  fair  and  brave,  as  tender  and  as 
true  as  that  sweet  song  of  England  the  English  poet  sings. 

"  A  Song  of  England." 
Written  by  ALFRED  NOYES.       Incidental  Music  Composed  by  J.  M,  GLOVER. 

There  is  a  song  of  England  that  none  shall  ever  sing  ; 

So  sweet  it  is  and  fleet  it  is 
That  none  whose  words  are  not  as  fleet  as  birds  upon  the  wing, 

And  regal  as  the  mountains, 

And  radiant  as  the  fountains 

Of  rainbow-coloured  sea-spray  that  every  wave  can  fling 
Against  the  cliffs  of  England,  the  sturdy  cliffs  of  England, 

Could  more  than  seem  to  dream  of  it, 

Or  catch  one  flying  gleam  of  it, 
Above  the  seas  of  England  that  never  cease  to  sing. 
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There  is  a  song  of  England  that  only  lovers  know  ! 

So  rare  it  is  and  fair  it  is, 
O,  like  a  fairy  rose  it  is  upon  a  drift  of  snow, 

So  cold  and  sweet  and  sunny, 

So  full  of  hidden  honey, 

So  like  a  flight  of  butterflies  where  rose  and  lily  blow 
Along  the  lanes  of  England,  the  leafy  lanes  of  England  ; 

When  flowers  are  at  their  vespers 

And  full  of  little  whispers, 
The  boys  and  girls  of  England  shall  sing  it  as  they  go. 

There  is  a  song  of  England  that  haunts  her  hours  of  rest  : 

The  calm  of  it  and  balm  of  it 
Are  breathed  from  every  hedgerow  that  blushes  to  the  West  : 

From  the  cottage  doors  that  nightly 

Cast  their  welcome  out  so  brightly 

On  the  lanes  where  laughing  children  are  lifted  and  caressed 
By  the  tenderest  hands  in  England,  hard  and  blistered  hands  of 
England  : 

And  from  the  restful  sighing 

Of  the  sleepers  that  are  lying 

With  the  Arms  of  God  around  them  on  the  night's  contented 
breast. 

There  is  a  song  of  England  that  wanders  on  the  wind  ; 

So  sad  it  is  and  glad  it  is 
That  men  who  hear  it  madden  and  their  eyes  are  wet  and  blind, 

For  the  lowlands  and  the  highlands 

Of  the  unforgotten  islands, 

For  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed  and  the  rest  they  cannot  find 
As  they  grope  in  dreams  to  England  and  the  love  they  left  in 
England  ; 

Little  feet  that  danced  to  meet  them 

And  the  lips  that  used  to  greet  them, 
And  the  watcher  at  the  window  in  the  home  they  left  behind. 

There  is  a  song  of  England  that  thrills  the  beating  blood 

With  burning  cries  and  yearning 
Tides  of  hidden  aspiration  hardly  known  or  understood  ; 

Aspirations  of  the  creature 

Tow'rds  the  unity  of  Nature  ; 

Sudden  chivalries  revealing  whence  the  longing  is  renewed 
In  the  men  that  live  for  England,     live  and  love  and    die    for 
England  : 

By  the  light  of  their  desire 

They  shall  blindly  blunder  higher, 
To  a  wider,  grander  Kingdom  and  a  deeper,  nobler  Good. 

From  "Collected  Poems,"  by  Alfred  Noyes,  published  by 
Messrs.  William  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
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SCENE     IV. 

The   New  Room  at  the  Baroness's. 

Enler   BARONESS. 

Baroness.  Well,  I  call  this  disgusting.  This  room  was  promised 
me  a  month  ago.  \To  Men.]  Why  don't  you  get  on  with  your 
work  ? 

[Men  Exeunt. 

Enter  MODISTE  with  dress  dummy  on  which  is  fastened 

a  paper  pattern  costume. 
Baroness.     What  sort  of  a  pattern  is  that  ? 
Madame.     A  Butterick. 
Baioness.     I  think  we  should  have  Margarinericks  in  war-time. 

Madame.  Now,  Madame,  'ow  vould  you  like  me  to  carry  this 
out? 

Baroness.  The  same  way  that  you  carried  it  in,  I  suppose  ; 
but— 

Madame.  Non,  non,  I  mean  ze  material — ze  colours  ?  What 
would  Madame  like — taffeta  ? 

Baroness.     No,  I  find  Sanatogen  much  more  digestible. 

Madame.  I  think  a  delicate  shade  of  velour  with  one  of  our 
new  arrafen  'ats— 

Baroness.  Oh,  I  don't  think  a  paraffin  hat  would  suit  me,  but 
as  to  this  costume,  don't  you  think  it's  a  little  too  full  here? — 
wouldn't  you  take  a  little  bit  off?  And  the  back — don't  you  think 
one  of  those  fashionable  V-pieces  ?  Of  course  the  sleeves  are  not 
worn  this  length  now.  And  the  skirt — well,  I  should  think  if  you 
cut  it  off  to  there.  Now,  that's  my  idea  of  a  simple  costume. 

Madame.  Mon  Dieu — Madame — Mon  Dieu — I  know  you  vant 
a  costume  for  a  Garden  party,  but  zis — sis  is  a  costume  for  ze 
Garden  of  Eden. 

[She  is  going  out,  meets  the  BARON,  who  politely  bows,  and 
opens  door,  etc. 

Baroness.     Tollemache,  how  dare  you  !    I  have  put  up  with  your 
conduct  for  many  years,  but  your  latest  escapades — 
Baron.     What  have  I  done  now  ? 

Baroness.  What  haven't  you  done  ?  Your  behaviour  just  now, 
and  at  the  Aldin  Arms — you  nearly  had  me  arrested  under  the  Defence 
of  the  Realm  Act.  I  suppose  it  was  the  only  act  you  could  think  of. 

Baron.  My  dear  spouse,  I'm  sorry  !  I  confess.  I  must  admit 
that  perhaps  under  the  circumstances,  maybe,  perchance,  as  it 
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were,  so  to  speak  and  notwithstanding,  my  conduct  may  require  a 
little  explanation.  But  if  you  will  consent  to  let  bygones  be 
bygones  ;  to  bury  the  hatchet— 

Baroness.      Oh,  Ptolemy  ! 

Baron,  Listen,  let  us  start  life  all  over  again.  And  I'll  show  you 
what  a  true,  brave,  honest  husband  really  can  do. 

Baroness.      You  will  ? 

Baron.      Willingly  ! 

Baroness.     Then  lay  the  carpet. 

Baron.     Well,  darling,  I  think  we  should  fix  the  blind  first. 

Baroness.     Oh,  no,  dear  ;  lay  the  carpet  first. 

Baron.  It's  absurd  to  lay  the  carpet  before  you've  fixed  the 
blind. 

Baroness.      I  insist  on  laying  the  carpet  first. 

Baron.     And  /insist  on — 

Baroness.  Very  well,  have  your  own  way.  Fix  the  blind — fix 
it — and  I'll  lay  the  carpet. 

Baron.  Why  do  you  want  to  mess  about  with  the  carpet  when 
I'm  trying  to  fix  the  blind? 

Baroness.  You  can't  see  to  lay  the  carpet  in  the  dark  with  the 
blinds  down. 

Baron.     But  I  was  just  putting  the  blind  up. 

Baroness.     Ptolemy,  will  you  kindly  take  the  piano  downstairs  ? 

[They  lift  piano  off  carpet  space. 

Baron.     Now,  we'll  put  down  the  carpet. 

Baroness  [finds  portrait  of  herself  painted  in  her  youth].  Oh, 
Ptolemy,  look,  look  ! 

Baron  [sees  picture].     Oh,  my  !  what  is  it  ? 

Baroness.  Don't  you  recognise  it?  It  is  I!  You  remember, 
Ptolemy,  when  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  the  critics 
called  it  a  problem  picture  ;  and  then  the  crowds  and  crowds  of 
people  who  used  to  walk  right  past  it — at  least,  most  of  them 
ran — 

»  Baron.  Oh,  yes,  of  course  ;  but  there  was  one  man  who  stood 
in  front  of  it  for  five  minutes. 

Baroness.     Ah  !  but  he  had  his  back  to  it,  dear,  because  if  you 
remember  when  he  turned  round  he  fainted  away. 
Baron.     Well,  hang  it — let's  give  it  another  chance. 
Baroness.     Yes,   you   go  up  the  steps,  and   I'll   hand  it  to  you. 
[They  try  to  hang  picture  on  wall.]     Now,  Ptolemy,  come  along  ; 
let's  get  the  carpet  fixed,     f  They  unroll  carpet,  and  begin  to  lay  it. 

Enter  a  TRAVELLER. 

Trav.  Gut  morning,  gut  morning  !  Is  it  the  spring  cleaning 
you  have  mit  you — will  you  take  my  card  ?  [Drops  card. ^  Oh, 
Rosie,  Rosie,  don't  make  holes  in  ze  card.  I  have  here  a  most 
wonderful  extinguisher.  It  is  called  the  Galvo.  It  is  ze 
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most  distinguished  extinguisher — in  case  of  a  conflagration 
taking  place  at  any  time  in  any  room  connected  mit  your 
establishments.  [  To  BARON.]  Mister,  I  am  talking  vords 
to  you  straight  from  my  t  mouth,  but  you  do  nothing  but 
hammer  at  me.  Dis  distinguisher  has  been  concocted  for  the 
benefit  of  householders  in  case  of  a  conflagration  breaking  out  in 
any  part  of  your  residence — you  not  only  put  out  der  fire  but  you 
draw  your  insurance  money  as  well-. 

Baron.     The  gentleman  is  singing  to  us,  dear. 

Baroness.     Yes,  give  him  a  penny,  p'raps  he'll  go  away. 

Trav.     My  dear  Madam,  I  tink  you  misunderstood  me  ! 

Baron.     Well,  that's  easily  done. 

Trav.  Listen,  Rosie.  I  vant  to  show  you  a  new  fire  dis- 
tinguisher. 

Baroness.     Veil,  vy  didn't  you  say  so  ? 

Trav.     Did  I  not  say  so,  madam  ? 

Baron.  My  dear,  he  may  have  said  so  while  he  was  singing 
just  now. 

Baroness.  My  dear  Ptolemy,  I  don't  wish  to  know  what  he  may 
have  said — or  sung. 

Baron.   But,  my  darling,  I'm  only  surmising. 

Baroness.  I'm  quite  aware  the  gentleman  said  something  while 
he  was  talking. 

Baron.      I  don't  think  so,  my  dear. 

Baroness.     Ptolemy,  you're  forgetting  yourself. 

Trav.     Madam,  may  I  proceed  ? 

Baron.     Certainly. 

Trav.  Vot  you  'ave  to  do  is  to  hang  this  distinguisher  on  der 
vail  und  so  that  nobody  can  tamper  mit  it  you  places  it  out  of  der 
reaches.  Den  you  fasten  it  mit  der  padlock  so  and  likewise  mit 
der  chain  anyhow- — and  den  you  place  der  key,  mit  der  instructions 
vere  you  can  on  your  hands  put  zem  immediately  on  it  in  case  of 
der  fire.  You  unscrew  der  screw  vitch  is  screwed  becos  if  it  ain't 
screwed  you  cannot  unscrew  it — and  t'row  der  contents  bodily  on 
der  fires. 

Baroness.     And  we  get  the  insurance  money  ? 

Trav.     You  do — certain — if  you  are  insured. 

Baroness.     My  dear  Ptolemy,  that's  very  simple. 

Baron.  I  agree  with  you,  it's  simplicity  itself.  Now  let  me  go 
through  it.  Put  the  thing  out  of  reach — 

Trav.     Dot's  right  Mr.  Ganz. 

Baron.     Lock  it  with  the  padlock — 

Trav.     Dot's  right,  Mawruss. 

Baroness.  Put  the  key  and  the  instructions  where  you  can  put 
your  hand  on  them,  immediately — unscrew  the  top  and  throw  the 
contents  bodily  on  the  fire,  and  then  call  the  Fire  Brigade. 
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Trav.     You've  got  it  exactly,  Rosie. 

Baron.      And  how  much  is  that,  sir? 

Trav.     Ve  vant  no  money  for  it.     We  gives  it  you  ! 

Baroness.     He's  the  nicest  man  I've  met  for  years. 

Trav.  But  ve  comes  in  on  shares.  My  partner,  Mr.  Perlmutter, 
^ives  you  this,  and  I  who  am  'is  partner  take  'arf  ze  insurance 
money  for  der  fire  that  our  machine  doesn't  put  out.  You  give 
me  85,000  dollars  on  account. 

Baron.     85,000  dollars  ?     How  much  is  that  ? 

Baroness.     Oh,  about  four-and-sixpence. 

Baron.     Shall  I  give  it  to  him  ? 

Baroness.     Oh,  he'd  never  notice  it.     [BARON  gives  him  money. 

Trav.  Many  tanks  !  Many  tanks  !  Good-bye,  Rosie.  Good- 
bye, Mawruss.  I  'ope  you'll  soon  'ave  a  nice  fire! 

Baroness.  It's  a  pretty  thing,  isn't  it?  Nobody  would  ever  take 
his  for  a  fire  extinguisher.  Where  shall  we  put  it? 

Baron.     Somewhere  out  of  reach. 

Baroness.  How  does  it  look  over  here  ?  No — it  doesn't  clash 
with  the  overmantel,  does  it? 

Baron.     No  ;  people  would  notice  it  there. 

Baroness.  We'd  better  hang  it  up  on  the  wall.  [BARON  hangs 
extinguisher  on  the  wall  in  panel.  ]  Oh,  did  you  ever!  I'm  sure 
no  one  would  notice  it. 

Baron.  I'll  go  out  and  try.  \Exit,  and  immediately  returns .] 
No  I  didn't  notice  anything.  Now  you  try. 

Baroness  \exit ',  and  immediately  returns].  No,  I  couldn't  see  it 
at  all  ! 

Enter  SUSIE. 

Baroness.     What  do  you  want,  Susie  ? 

Susie.  Mr.  Malkin  has  called,  your  ladyship,  and  wishes  an 
interview. 

Baroness.  Good  gracious  !  That's  that  catty  young  gentleman 
who  introduced  us  to  the  Marquis.  I  can't  see  him  here  in  all  this 
muddle.  Take  him  somewhere,  Susie,  for  a  few  minutes. 

Susie.     Yes,  your  ladyship. 

Baroness.  And,  Susie,  tell  Polydor  and  Pinkwater  and  the  Page 
to  come  here  at  once. 

Susie.     Yes,  your  ladyship.  [Exit. 

Baroness.  She  didn't  notice  it,  did  she  ?  Now,  for  heaven's 
sake,  try  and  get  the  roorh  straight. 

Enter  POLYDOR,   PINKWATER  and  Page. 

Baroness  [to  BARON].     They  haven't  noticed  it.     Now  come  and 
lake  the  place  tidy,  and  bring  in  the  furniture. 
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Re-enter  SUSIE. 

Susie.  Excuse  me,  your  ladyship,  but  the  Marquis  of  Carabas 
has  arrived. 

Baroness.     Marquis  of  Carabas  ! 

Baron.      Marquis  of  Carabas  ! 

Baroness.  Oh,  what's  to  be  done  now,  Ptolemy?  Rosabel! 
Rosabel ! 

[Exit  SUSIE. 
Enter  ROSABEL. 

Rosa.     Oh,  the  Marquis  is  here — the  Marquis  is  here  ! 

Baroness.  Yes,  I  know  that !  And  what  are  we  to  do  with  him 
till  we  get  this  room  tidy?  Rosabel,  take  him  somewhere  ;  show 
him  over  the  house. 

Rosa.  All  right,  mamma.  [Sees  extinguisher. \  What  on  earth 
have  you  got  there  ? 

Baroness     \to  BARON].     She's  noticed  it. 

Baron.  Oh,  that's  nothing,  dear— nothing.  Run  away  and 
entertain  the  Marquis. 

Rosa.     Oh,  I  know  how  to  do  that  [Exit. 

Baroness.     All  these  people  calling  and  it's  not  my  day. 

Re-enter  SUSIE. 

Susie.  Excuse  me,  your  ladyship,  but  the  Miller's  eldest  son 
has  arrive.l.  {Exit  SUSIE 

Baroness.  Miller's  eldest  son?  What  does  he  want?  Do 
they  take  this  place  for  a  hotel?  Polydor,  it's  your  brother,  go 
down  and  see  that  he  fills  in  his  registration  form. 

Poly.     Yes,  your  ladyship,  \Exit. 

Baroness.  Oh,  it's  beginning  to  1ook  a  little  better.  Ptolemy, 
where  are  the  antimacassars?  Where  are  they?  I  must  go  and 
see  if  the  laundry's  come.  Ten  per  cent,  on  everything.  Now  do 
look  after  things,  Ptolemy,  while  I'm  putting  my  hair  straight. 

\Exil. 

Baron.  Polydor  !  Polydor  !  We're  expecting  some  people 
and  we  must  have  a  fire — get  a  move  on  and  light  it. 

[POLYDOR  lights  fire. 

Baron.      What's  the  matter  ? 

Poly.     I'm  sorry,  guv'nor,  I  think  the  chimney's  alight. 

Baron.      What's  that  ?     D'you  mean  we've  got  a  fire  ? 

Poly.     Well,  it  looks  like  it. 

Baron.     What  ought  we  to  do  ? 

Poly.     Put  it  out. 

Baron.  But  how  ?  Ah,  that  reminds  me.  A  man  came  in  just 
now  when  we  we:e  laying  the  carpet  and — by  the  way,  did  you 
notice  anything  when  you  came  into  the  room  ? 

Poly.     No,  I  didn't  notice  anything. 
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Baron.      I  said  nobody  would  notice  it.     [Calls.]     Susie!     [To 

POLYDOR.]     Well,  we've  just   bought    an   extinguisher — let's  look 
for  it. 

Enter  SUSIE. 
Susie.     Did  you  call,  sir  ? 

Baron.     The  chimney's  on  fire,  and  we  can't  find  the  extinguisher. 

Susie.  But  it's  hanging  up  on  the  wall,  sir.  I  noticed  it  directly 
I  came  in. 

Baron.  You're  a  noticer,  you  are.  Come,  Polydor,  let's  get  it 
down.  [They  get  extinguisher  off  wall  and  put  out  fire. \  Thank 
heaven,  we've  put  the  fire  out. 

TRIO. — BARON,  POLYDOR  and  SUSIE. 
"  I  don't  know, — you  don't  know, — they  don't  know." 

[Dance  and  Exeunt. 

Re-enter  BARONESS  and  SUSIE. 
Baroness.     Now,  Susie,  I'm  ready. 

Enter  FLORIAN  and  ROSABEL. 

Susie  [announcing  Puss].  The  courier  of  the  Marquis  of 
Carabas. 

Baroness.  I  hope  he  hasn't  brought  any  more  rabbits.  We've 
lived  on  rabbits  ever  since  we  met  this  young  fellow.  Anyhow, 
admit  him. 

Enter  Puss. 

Puss.  My  master,  the  Marquis  of  Carabas,  bids  me  to  lay  this 
present  at  your  feet. 

[He  lays  several  rabbits  at  BARONESS'S  feet. 

Baroness.  Oh,  thank  you  so  much  !  Susie,  take  'em  somewhere 
and  see  if  you  can't  change  them  for  a  brace  of  lobsters. 

[Exit  SUSIE. 
Won't  you  sit  down  ? 

Puss.  I  am  exceedingly  honoured,  Baroness.  [He  sits.]  Your 
Ladyship,  my  master,  the  Marquis  of  Carabas,  has  requested  me  to 
satisfy  you  regarding  his  financial  position. 

Baroness.     Ah,  now  you  are  talking  ! 

Puss.     My  master's  income  is  immense — in  fact,  it's  unknown. 

Baroness.     You've  never  had  it  photographed,  I  suppose  ? 

Puss.  My  master  spends  his  wealth  lavishly  in  the  pursuit  of 
beauty  ;  hence  his  choice  of  your  daughter,  the  Lady  Rosabel. 

Baroness.  Yes,  I'm  told  she  takes  after  me.  Tell  me,  d'you 
think  I  could  do  with  a  bit  of  a  spring  clean  myself? 

Puss.     There  is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  be  beautiful. 

Baroness.  Look  here,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  as  cat  to  cat.  What 
was  it  that  first  attracted  your  master  to  my  daughter  ? 
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Puss.  Well,  to  use  your  own  words,  as  cat  to  cat,  it  was  her 
romantic  temperament. 

Baroness.  Ah!  yes,  her  romantic  temperament.  \Looksatherself 
in  mirror. ,]  But  as  you  tell  me  the  Marquis  is  wealthy,  I  presume 
that  when  Rosabel  and  he  are  married,  we  shall,  so  to  speak,  put 
his  wealth  into  a  jack-pot,  or  otherwise  divide  the  stakes.  But 
still,  what-ts  wealth  ?  When  she  loses  her  looks  he'll  neglect  her — 
just  as  Ptolemy  neglects  me.  Why  can't  /be  young  and  romantic 
again  now  that  we  are  coming  into  money  ? 

Puss.  You  can  be.  Listen,  and  I'll  tell  you  a  secret.  Once 
upon  a  time  1  was  a  poor,  dejected,  common  or  garden  cat. 

Baroness.     I  hope  you  never  came  into  our  garden  ? 

Puss.  I  know  a  lady  who  brought  all  the  romance  into  my  life. 
I  am  seeing  her  myself  to-day  and  I'll  ask  her  to  call  on  you. 

Baroness.  Going  to  have  your  claws  clipped  and  polished  ? 
Well,  have  your  moustache  waxed  at  the  same  time. 

Puss.          Your  Ladyship,  your  good  advice  I'll  bear  in  mind, 
A  fellow  feline  makes  us  wondrous  kinpl.  [Exit. 

Baroness.  I'm  getting  quite  fond  of  that  little  animal.  He  called 
at  a  most  opportune  moment. 

Enter  SUSIE,  followed  by  FAIRY  QUEEN  and  Cupid. 

Susie  {handing  card  to  BARONESS].  A  lady  to  see  you,  your 
Ladyship.  [Exif  SUSIE. 

Baroness  \to  FAIRY  QUEEN].  You  are  the  lady  my  friend,  Mr. 
Malkin,  spoke  to  me  about.  [Sees  Cupid  for  first  time.\  Good 
Heavens!  what  is  this?  I  don't  quite  trust  that  Mr.  Malkin. 
He  has  brought  me  rabbits  and  pheasants.  What  on  earth  has  he 
sent  me  this  time  ?  It's  sprouting  at  the  back. 

Fairy.     This  is  Eros,  my  head  masseur. 

Baroness.  He  looks  a  bit  of  a  nut.  Haven't  I  seen  you  in 
Hamley's  window  in  Regent  Street,  sitting  on  the  spikey  end  of  a 
Christmas-tree  with  shamrock  on  your  tummy  and  saying  "  Fums 
up"?  What  group  are  you  in?  You  haven't  even  got  an 
armlet  on.  [To  FAIRY  QUEEN.]  He  must  feel  the  draught. 

Fairy.      Oh  !  that's  quite  his  natural  state. 

Baroness.  \  quite  understand.  Well,  deary,  I  am  quite  ready 
for  the  operation.  I  think  I  had  better  be  chloroformed. 

Fairy.  No,  madam  !  There  is  no  necessity.  In  ycur  case  it 
will  be  quite  painless. 

Baroness.      All  right,  I  have  made  my  will. 
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Fairy.      Fair  lady,  sleep  — while  fairies  round  thee  dance, 
And  wake  again  to  Life,  Love  and  Romance  ! 

[BARONESS  falls  asleep. 

Your  wish  is  now  fulfilled  and  Beauty's  dower 
Shall  place  your  fondest  wish  within  your  power. 
But  still  if  you  in  happiness  would  dwell 
Place  faith  and  trust  in  Lady  Rosabel. 

[Exeunt   FAIRY    QUEEN    and  Cupids.      BARONESS  awakes, 
and  sees  herself  in  glass. 

Baroness.  She's  kept  her  word.  I'm  young — young  !  This  is 
indeed  Romance  !  Romance  !  I  love  Romance  ! 

Enter  BARON. 

[BARONESS  dances  'with  delight. 

Baron  \nol  recognising  her\.  My  dear,  my  dear.  [Aside.  \ 
Thumbs  up. 

Baroness.  »Excuse  me,  sir,  have  you  seen  the  Baroness 
anywhere  ? 

Baron.  No,  and  I  don't  want  to  see  her.  [Smiling  at  BARONESS.] 
Not  at  the  moment,  any  way. 

Baroness.      Don't  want  to  see  your  wife  ? 

Baron.  No  !  I  want  to  forget  her.  She  leads  me  an 
awful  life.  Oh!  my  dear  young  lady,  if  you  are  ever  fortunate 
enough  to  marry  a  kind,  loving,  gentle  husband  like  me, 
I  beg  of  you,  treat  him  well.  You  have  no  idea  what  I  have  to 
put  up  with  from  that  woman.  But  there,  don't  let's  talk  of  her 
any  more.  Let's  talk  about  ourselves.  Where  did  I  meet  you 
last  ? 

Baroness  [indignantly}.  Where  did  you  meet  me  last?  I'll 
teach  you  to  sit  by  the  vjcar's  bedside  in  the  Aldin  Arms — you 
wretch  ! 

Baron.     Great  Scott  !    It's  Julia,  the  Baroness  ! 
Baroness.     Yes,  it   is  the   Baroness. 

Enter  ROSABEL. 

Rosa.      Papa!  Excuse  me,   who's  your  lady  friend? 
Bareness     [aside].         She  doesn't  recognise  me  ! 
Baron  [aside  to  ROSABEL).    Ssh  -  it's  your  mother. 
Rosa.     What  !      Don't  be  silly — Mother's  old  and  ugly  ! 

Baroness.  Oh,  no,  she's  not.  She's  young  and  beautful,  only 
you've  never  noticed  it  before. 

Baron.      Handsome  is  as  handsome  does  ! 
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Baroness.  Precisely  !  Now, {Rosabel,  I'll  tell  you  exactly  how  it 
happened,  hut  don't  write  to  the  papers  ahout  it.  A  good  kind  lady 
with  an  extremely  large  but  decidedly  undressed  family  was  sent 
to  me  by  your  friend  Mr.  Malkin,  who  said  to  me — yes,  these 
were  his  very  words,  my  dear — "as  cat  to  cat,  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  be  beautiful,  but  remember,  beauty  of  nature 
means  more  than  beauty  of  face,"  so  I  have  had  the  barnacles 
removed,  and  here  I  am. 

Enter   FLORIAN. 

Florian  \rnshing  to  BARONESS  and  embracing  her\.  Rosabel — 
my  darling-,  I  want  to  speak  to  your  mother,  the  Baroness. 

Baroness  [aside  to  ROSABEL].  There  you  are,  my  dear.  T  knew 
I  should  cut  you  out  this  season.  [To  FLORIAN.  )  Young  man,  I 
think  you  skidded  a  bit  round  that  last  corner.  Are  you  going  to 
make  love  to  all  of  us  young.girls  in  this  way?  [To  BARON.]  Ptolemy, 
I  don't  think  he's  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  marry  our  daughter. 

Rosa,  [crosses  to  FLORIAN].  I'm  shocked  and  surprised  at  your 
behaviour.  {Pointing  to  BARONESS.]  This  is  mother. 

Florian.     Your  mother  ? 

Baroness.  Yes.  I  have  had  a  few  spare  parts  put  in,  been  oiled, 
re-painted  and  upholstered. 

Florian.      Madame,  Excuse  me. 

Enter  FRITZ. 

Fritz.  Stop  !  I  came  here  to  save  you  from  an  impostor.  That 
man  calls  himself  the  Marquis  of  Carabas.  His  real  name  is  the 
same  as  mine.  I  am  a  village  miller,  and  he  is  my  brother. 

Florian  [to  BARONESS].  Baroness  !  Hear  me,  before  you  condemn 
me  ! 

Enter  Puss.- 

Baroness.  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  more.  You  are  not  a 
Marquis  and  my  daughter  has  no  use  for  you. 

Rosa.  I  know  he  isn't  a  Marquis,  but  I'm  going  to  marry  him 
all  the  same. 

Puss.  Stay  !  My  master  is  the  Marquis  of  Carabas.  I  will 
prove  it.  [To  FLORIAN.]  In  an  hour  from  now  you  will  invite  this 
fair  and  gallant  company  to  your  ancestral  halls.  When  I  blow 
three  blasts  upon  my  hunting  horn  you  will  enter.  All  will  be 
ready  for  the  reception. 


END  OF  SCENE  IV. 
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SCENE    V. 

The  Magician  s  Palace. 

Enter  SLAVE  followed  by  FLORIAN,  who  is  cloaked  as  a  traveller. 

Slave.  This  is  the  audience  chamber.  Because  you  say  that 
you  can  free  us  from  the  spell  of  the  cursed  Magician,  I  have  let 
you  in. 

Florian.  And  I  won't  let  you  in.  I  promised  that  if  you 
brought  me  into  his  presence  there  should  be  a  fight  to  a  finish. 
You  shall  see  the  tyrant  take  the  knock-out  blow. 

Slave.      But  he's  a  Magician.      How  can  you  conquer  him  ? 
Florian.      Oh,  that's  my  cat's  business. 
Slave.     A  cat  ? 

Florian.  -Yes  ;  he  waiti  without.  When  the  Magician  enters, 
show  in  the  Cat,  and  leave  the  rest  to  him — and  me. 

Magician  [pff~\.      Prepare  the  feast  with  which  I  celebrate 

To-night  the  victory  of  my  Hymn  of  Hate ! 

Florian.  Conceal  me  quickly,  where  o'erhear  I  may. 

I  mean  to  stand  by  Puss  and  see  fair  play. 


Enter  MAGICIAN  with  casket. 
[Puts  casket  down,  opens  it,  and  flings  back  lid. 

Magician.     Ah  !  there  it  is  !     The  proof  of  Florian's  right. 
That  I  must  keep,  though  hateful  to  my  sight. 
Alas  !  it  is  the  truth  about  the  boy, 
Which  Fairy  power  forbids  me  to  destroy. 
But  he  who  would  the  hidden  secret  see 
To  get  at  it  must  first  dispose  of  me. 
Ha,   ha! 


Enter  SLAVE. 

Slave.     Oh,    mighty    master,    there    is    a   cat    that  speaks  as  a 
human  being  and  demands  audience  of  your  vastness. 

Magician,     A  cat  ?     What  impudence  !     Admit  him.     I  will  turn 
him  into  a  dog  and  make  him  chase  himself  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Enter  Puss. 
Puss.     Salaam  !   O  mighty  master  of  the  magic  art  ! 
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Magician.      Salaam  !     O  whiskered  wonder  of  the  feline  race  ! 

Puss.  O  Master  of  Marvels,  I  have  travelled  far  to  behold  you. 
I  am  the  favourite  cat  of  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet.  I  beg  you 
give  me  some  proof  of  your  powers  that  I  may  return  to  him  and 
tell  him  that  you  are  worthy  your  great  renown.  I 

Magician.  I  can  change  myself  into  anything.  Into  the  biggest 
or  the  smallest  animal  on  earth. 

Puss.      Oh,  how  very  interesting  ! 

Magician.  I'll  give  you  a  specimen  of  what  I  can  do.  Sit  still 
and  watch  me  change  myself  into  an  elephant. 

[MAGICIAN  changes  into  Elephant. 

Puss.  Oh,  you're  too  wonderful  for  words.  But  please  un- 
elephant  yourself  again.  It's  too  real  to  be  pleasant. 

[Elephant  changes  into  MAGICIAN  again. 
Magician.     What  do  you  think  of  that? 

Puss.  Of  course  it's  easy  to  be  a  big  animal,  but  can  you  be  a 
little  one  ? 

.    Magician.     Rather ! 

Puss.  But  could  you  change  yourself  into  a — let  me  see — into 
a  mouse  ? 

Magician.     Simplest  thing  in  the  world  ! 

[Changes  into  a  Mouse. 
Puss.  Ah  !  at  last  you  are  mine  ! 

\Leaps  on  the  Mouse  and  kills  him. 


Enter  FLORIAN. 

Florian.      My  brave  preserver  ! 

Puss  [falls  on  one  knee  and  holds  out  bugle}.     Now  the  bugle 
blow! 

Florian.      But  first  this  honour  I  on  you  bestow. 

[Touches  Pass  on  the  shoulder  with  his  sword. 

Arise,  Sir  Malkin,  till  the  end  of  time 
Famous  in  story  and  in  pantomime. 

[Puss  makes  a  low  obeisance  and  rises.      FLORIAN   blows 
three  blasts  upon  his  bugle] 
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Come,  Rosabel,  with  all  your  courtiers  gay, 

The  feast  is  spread  that  hails  our  marriage  day. 

Here  for  our  bridal  fete  you  shall  behold 

A  glorious  pageant  of  the  stage  unfold. 

Within  these  walls  where  dramas  throb  and  thrill, 

The  fairies  rule  the  Season  of  Goodwill. 

And  ere  to  Fairyland  to  night  you  say  good-bye, 

Our  own  Goodwill  the  pageant  will  supply. 

Once  more  shall  tread  on  Drury's  classic  stage 

The  characters  from  Good  Will  Shakespeare's  page, 

The  Bard  e'er  honoured  in  eld  Drury's  fane, 

Who  dreamed  a  dream  where  elf  and  fairy  reign, 

A  phantasy  of  sweet  Midsummer  time 

May  shed  his  lustre  on  our  pantomime. 


CURTAIN. 


Music  used  in  Shakespeare  Pageant  by 

EDWARD  GERMAN,   ROGER  QUILTER,  Sir  EDWARD  ELGAR  and 
Sir  ARTHUR  SULLIVAN. 
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